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Our Dumb Animals 


From the Frying 
Pan [nto the Fre 


No, 12 Fountain. Weight 2300 Ibs. 


E wish to preface the following statement by saying that, although 

we have the sincerest respect for the men who are striving to better 
the conditions of dumb animals, nevertheless we are obliged, in behalf of 
the horse, to emphatically protest against the opinions of those who think that 
material and design are more important than health, and that a granite fountain 
with artistic outlines condones the use of a common drinking trough. 


Have you ever noticed a horse with bit in mouth when drinking? If so, you 
know that all the water which enters his mouth does not go down his throat, as a 
considerable quantity comes out from the corners of the mouth. This mouth 
wash floats on the surface of the water and, if several horses are drinking at the 
same time, they are getting a mixture of the mouth wash and fresh water. It 
does not matter how much water goes into and out of the trough, the danger, 
which lies in having two or more mouths in the same body of water at the same 
time, still remains. 


It seems strange that any one who has given years of service in trying to 
ameliorate our dumb animals’ lives, should approve of a fountain in which such 
unsanitary conditions exist. 


The Jenks Fountain is made of iron, in order to provide at a reasona- 
ble price a drinking place for horses that combines a!l up-to-date requirements, 
including a pleasing appearance, rugged construction, sufficient height so that a 
horse may drink without unchecking and, most important of all, sanitary 
individual cups which prevent infection. 


Time will shortly prove that the substitution of unsanitary granite fountains 
for unsanitary iron fountains is a pocr investment, and all those who have been 
induced to provide money for so useless a purpose wi!l comprehend when they 
find conditions unimproved, that, in their aim to promote the welfare of the 
horse, they have jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 
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N® other machine mixes and 
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of women feel as this one writes: 
Wouldn't keep house without 
it; don’t know how I ever got along 
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IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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Humane 


S the ministry doing its share 
toward making this a happier 
world for dumb animals? Is it 

“Speaking the word 

For beast and bird, 
Till the world shall set things 
right?” 

Does it realize, aside 
from other considerations, 
the ethical value to an 
individual or a community of a diffusion of 
humane sentiment? 

While not wishing that any unnecessary 
duties be laid upon the ministry which is already 
burdened with many cares, yet these questions 
have often come to me, as I have noted the 
splendid efforts of the press, humanitarians and 
other agencies. 

I decided to find out something about the 
“situation.” I had never heard or read a ser- 
mon bearing directly upon this subject, neither 
had I ever talked with anyone who had. I 
believed that although the teaching of kindness 
toward the dumb rests first of all with parents 
and day-school teachers, yet a high and unique 
opportunity is that of the ministry. 

I obtained personal interviews and letters 
from ministers of various denominations, regular 
pastors and evangelists of both city and country 
pastorates. 

The result was that I did not find one minister 
who had ever given a whole sermon upon a 
humane subject. 

Part of them pleaded neglect, part were struck 
with the idea as a new thought and immediately 
volunteered to preach upon the subject. Some 
insisted that in preaching the plain gospel they 
were indirectly preaching humane sentiment. 
Some stated that in their opinion they were 
doing as much for the humane cause as any pro- 
fession. Some were possibly afraid of such an 
“innovation.”” A number felt that the ministry 
was already burdened with responsibilities; some 
had made direct reference to the subject of 
humanity to animals. A few had given brief 
“talks.” One had written nature articles for 
the press and articles referring to kindness 
to animals. He said he had also heard many 
direct references to the subject in sermons and 
talks. 


Sentiment from the Pulpit 


By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


A few treated the matter as a sort of ‘‘joke,”’ 
and seemed to doubt my seriousness also. 

One of these exclaimed, ‘‘Indeed, I have never 
given the subject a thought!” and added in a vain 
attempt to be “funny’’—‘‘How about organizing 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to flies?” 

Another apparently had no interest whatever, 
as he seemed not to consider it incompatible 
with his profession to go hunting on Saturday 
and think up his Sunday sermon “en route.’ 

One said he thought the kind of people who 
came to church did not need humane sermons. 

One minister stated, ‘‘As long as I am preach- 
ing the plain gospel of Jesus Christ, and striving 
to lead men and women into a fuller and truer 
understanding of that gospel, I am thereby 
pleading for and leading them into a closer 
relationship with everything which is true and 
noble and upright. Whatever develops heart 
naturally develops tenderness and _ kindness. 
Whatever makes for character makes for better- 
ment in all human relationships.” 

In a comprehensive way he was perfectly 
right. Yet is there not need of ‘‘specialization”’ 
along this line as well as those of temperance, 
missions, etc., which I doubt not are emphasized 
in his church? 

Said another, ‘“‘I do not favor the popular fad 
arising in so many quarters that the ministry 
should bear all loads, sociological, humani- 
tarian, etc. Yet I admit that we should have 
a hand in everything that has to do with public 
weal.” 

And then he said something which I wish could 
be written in letters of gold in every home:— 

“Our Dumb Animals in every home in the land 
would be one of the finest means of solving the 
problem of humane action. 

“Your question,” he said, “is one that starts 
a long train of thought. How many problems 
belong to the pulpit and where is the limit? 

“T don’t think,”’ he added, “that any profession 
is doing any more for the cause than the min- 
istry.” 

“T do not think the ministers in general have 
given the work adequate treatment,” frankly 


writes a young but talented minister, ‘‘but I feel 
that many have merely neglected to speak upon 
a subject in which they have a real and human 
I think it a topic of vital importance. 


interest. 


If ministers are not doing their part for the cause 
of the protection of dumb animals my opinion 
is that the reason may be found in the unreal 
attitude some people have of Christianity. 

“To many it means little more than conven- 
tional worship and the observance of the forms 
of religion. The every-day, workaday world has 
not been regarded as a field for Christian prac- 
tice or service. This attitude is changing rapidly 
under the new conception of the Kingdom of God 
onearth. Weare coming to see that our fellow- 
men and every living creature have rights which 
we are bound to respect.” 

In the opinion of some, the Sunday-school 
should take one of the leading parts in this work. 

I wrote to Sunday-school publishers who fur- 
nish programs for special days. They were most 
responsive, and greeted this innovation with 
pleasure. ‘“‘We think it a splendid idea,” they 
replied, and gave me permission to preparé for 
their purchasing, little finger-plays, dialogues, 
etc., for use in their programs, which would show 
to children in an attractive way the need of © 
kindness to the dumb. 

“‘At the close of one of my sermons in which I 
had made some reference to kindness to ani- 
mals,’’ said one, ‘‘a certain parishioner who was 
not well-known for humanity to his stock, came 
to me and asked, ‘Were you thinking of my 
hogs when you said what you did?’” 

Since beginning to prepare this article I heard 
a delightful little ‘‘talk’’ in a day-school by a 
minister upon the protection and value of bird- 
life. The children listened as if spellbound. 
How great, then, the influence of a minister’s 
words upon these subjects from the pulpit! 

Should it be a strange and unusual thing—one 
which would give us surprise—to hear a pastor 
announce a text like one of the following, and to 
follow it up with an enthusiastic, kindly humane 
sermon? 

“For every beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills.” 

“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father.” 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

I have found, first, that the ministers are not 
doing their full duty along this line. Second, 
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that they are more fully awake upon the subject 
than I had supposed. They are interested and 
responsive. 

I have also found that the happy day is coming 
nearer and nearer when the brotherhood of the 
human and the dumb shall be fully recognized 
and when the treatment to which dumb animals 
are now subjected shall seem an appalling thing. 

May the ministry be one of the leaders in this 
great alliance which shall speak for those that 
have no voice to speak! 


SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By ELIZABETH LLOYD 
Christ in the Heart, and his love in the Nation, is 


the only cure for the ills which threaten us today. 
EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


“Christ in the heart and his love in the 
nation!”’ 
Stronger are these than the gun or the 
sword; 
Dawns the new day of our country’s salvation, 
Cleansed from her sins by the might of the 
Lord. 
Christ in the human heart, 
Teach us the better part, 
Save us from treachery, battle and greed; 
Love be the nation’s word, 
By every people heard, 
Love for humanity in its great need. 


Angels of Bethlehem, sound your glad chorus, 


Thrilling our souls by its message divine; 
Warfare and carnage no more shall rule o’er 


us, 

Brightly the star of our Saviour shall shine. 
Star of the Prince of Peace, 
Bring to us swift release, 

Let not our brothers their brothers destroy; 
Lead us to truly pray, 
Show us the higher way, 

Teach us that living for others is joy. 


Flag of our fathers, float on in thy glory! 
Always thy red stand for justice and law, 
Ever thy white tell the sweet gospel story, 
Never thy blue in its truth show a flaw, 
And every lustrous star, 
Shine from thy folds afar, 
Over a people united and free; 
Guarding this flag above, 
Keep us, O God of love, 
Loyal to country, to manhood and Thee. 


HOW ANIMALS BEAR PAIN 


One of the most pathetic things is the manner 
in which the animal kingdom endures suffering, 
says a writer in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Take horses, for instance, in battle. After the 
first shock of a wound they make no sound. 
They bear the pain with a mute, wondering 
endurance, and if at night you hear a wild groan 
from the battlefield it comes from their loneliness, 
their loss of that human companionship which 
seems absolutely indispensable to the comfort of 
domesticated animals. 

The dog will carry a broken leg for days wist- 
fully, but uncomplainingly. 

The cat, stricken with stick or stone, or caught 
in some trap from which it knows its way to 
freedom, crawls to some secret place and bears 
in silence pain which we could not endure. 

Sheep and cattle meet the thrust of the 
butcher’s knife without a sound, and even com- 
mon poultry endure intense agony without 
complaint. 

The dove, shot unto death, flies to some far-off 
bough, and as it dies the silence is unbroken save 
the patter on the leaves of its own life-blood. 

The wounded deer speeds to some thick brake, 
and in pitiful submission waits for death. 

The eagle, struck in midair, fights to the 
last against the fatal summons. There is 
no moan or sound of pain, and the defiant look 
never fades from its eyes until the lids close over 
them never to uncover again. 
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OUR FREE ANIMAL DISPENSARY 


This is the photograph of our new free Dispensary. 


Though the building used is modest in 


appearance it has been made clean and wholesome and answers well its purpose till the Hospital is 


built. 


From the day of the opening it has proved a complete success. 


One hundred and fourteen 


cases the first week, besides eighteen telephone calls relative to the treatment of animals, and a few 
cases taken care of by correspondence, will indicate the public appreciation of this new endeavor of 


the Society to minister to suffering animals. 


One day a horse suddenly appeared before the door 


and lay down the moment he stopped. He had been taken with colic, hurried there by his driver 
who knew of the place, and collapsed when once the Dispensary was reached. He was treated, sent 


to a near-by stable, and went home all right in a few hours. 


F.H.R. 


The Making Society 


By LOUISE DE ST. HUBERT GUYOL 


EARLESS agents, freedom from politics 
and press publicity—these, I believe, are 
the three prime factors needed for the 
making of a successful humane society. 

The agents should be men who know not how 
to bend the pregnant hinges of the knee so that 
thrift may follow fawning, and they should be 
men who have sufficient common-sense to see a 
bribe when offered, no matter how thick may be 
the cloak in which such bribe is clothed. Such 
men may be found, with patient searching and 
with proper weeding after trial, and, when 
found, should be grappled to through weal and 
woe. 

With such agents working for a society there 
is little fear that a politician’s plea will be of any 
avail. One of the most successful societies that 
I know of makes it a rule not even to consider 
an applicant who comes armed with recom- 
mendations from politicians. 

Fearlessness is a quick growth and a strong 
one, if the first seeds are sincerely sown. The 
reputation for upright dealing spreads quickly 
and the public learns, with few lessons, the need- 
lessness of applying to organizations who per- 
sistently and consistently refuse to cater to 
prominent names and positions. 

In producing this fearless and feared attitude 
there is no greater ally than the press. 

“We give the newspapers everything that 
happens in our office,” said the official of one suc- 
cessful society, ‘‘except the name of the com- 
plainant. For obvious reasons we keep that 
unknown, unless the complainant gives us per- 
mission to publish same.’’ There are many men 
who will do right if they know their wrong- 
doings are to be recorded where all who read may 


learn, and who would not otherwise do right. 

All newspaper men are, of necessity, on the 
hunt for good stories, and all experienced news- 
paper men know that some of the best stories 
of the day are obtainable at the headquarters 
of the humane societies. A good official of a 
humane society will be courteous to the news- 
papers’ representatives when they call; will tip 
the editor off to anything of live interest that may 
be liappening; will make notes of tragic or humor- 
ous incidents and give them to the reporters on 
their dull days. Out of such notes the reporters 
weave good human interest stories that help 
them with their editors and give them, in con- 
sequence, a kindly feeling to the humane society, 
in return for which the editors will often be glad 
to run in a little story that may have no particu- 
lar news value to the general public and yet be 
of considerable value to the society in some line 
of its work. 

These three things, then—fearlessness, non- 
partisanship and publicity—work hand in hand, 
one reacting upon the other in an endless chain 
of good, the result of which will be the creating of 
a successful humane society, and by the word 
successful I mean a society whose name is held 
in such reverence that its mere mention is oft- 
times of more value than several arrests. 

Nearly all societies bear in their title the words 
“prevention of.”” It should be the aim of every 
society to make the spirit of its work what its 
name implies, that is, it should be a society for 
prevention rather than prosecution, for good 
practical help, rather than sentimental talk. 

Given this as its aim and fearlessness as its 
best working force and you will be sure to have a 
truly humane society. 
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Dogs | Have Known 


By 
ITH strangely 
mingled delight 


and gentle sorrow I 
think of them, the dear 
dogs I have known. 
One noble, devoted 
head rises in the im- 
agery of my mind wear- 
ing the leal look with 
which she died; an- 
other’s little comical 
twisting of his ears, 
his nose and his tail all at the same time provokes 
asmile; yet one more makes me feel proud as I 
think of him, proud to have known him and 
been trusted by him. Some few have forgotten 
me while I remember them, some are dead and 
some are over seas and many—I wonder where 
they are and if the human beings into whose 
hands they have fallen ever look into their eyes 
and understand the wonderful souls shut up 
there in silence; if they are good to the mute 
creatures who are helplessly dependent upon a 
master’s whim. 

The child that grows up without having had 
the companionship of one or more dogs has been 
cheated by its sponsors of a properly gracious 
start in life. The dog that has never been loved 
and mauled-hauled and romped over by children 
has missed a part of his mission on earth. 

In that dim period of my earliest childhood 
when remembered things and events are like 
trees on the border of a sparse woodland where 
they stand out boldly with great gaps of empti- 
ness between, one of the things most vivid, one 
of the most graphic chapters of the genesis of my 
existence is the memory of a fat, woolly, wriggling 
pup in my arms, while I strove to crush in his 
ribs with the strength of my love. 

No one remembers the pup but me. It is 
argued that he was too utterly transient and 
incidental and too common, doubtless, to have 
attained any permanent identity. There are 
incredulous members of my family who dare deny 
that there was ever such a thing around the 
house. But they can’t tell me. I know. 

The feel of him when I was trying to crush him 
is more distinct than any mental picture that 
remains. Whence he came I know not, nor how 
long he lingered; moreover, there is nothing that 
can be said of the manner of his going. My own 
private name for him was “‘Zackin,” but I am 
sure I never told anyone of it for I have one of 
those blessed mothers to whom each little detail 
of the babyhoods of her children is to be 
treasured in the reliquary of sacred memory. 
She vows she never heard of anything as ridicu- 
lous as ‘‘Zackin.”’ 

In my Iliad of dogs the semi-mythological 
“Zackin”’ gives way to historically authenticated 
Lion. He was the property of the noted etcher, 
Hatfield, who frequented our rugged northern 
hills in summer, bringing, when I was about 
eight years of age, a gigantic Newfoundland 
yearling still thick with the clumsiness of youth. 
In those days I was too foolish for fear, and in two 
minutes after Lion appeared in our yard he and 
I were rolling over and over on the grass in a 
breathless struggle. Hours upon hours we used 
to spend seeing which could throw the other 
down. Soon to the Hatfields he was a name 


Miss Phillips is one of the younger magazine writers 
whose success is shown by her contributions of articles and 
fiction to Adventure, the Sunday Magazines, the Munse 
publications, and other first-class periodicals. ‘‘Dogs 
Have Known” will be concluded in the October number of 
Our Dumb Animals. 


GERTRUDE BUFFINGTON PHILLIPS 


only save for an occasional appearance at meal- 
times or when I was sequestrated for punish- 
ment. This was rare compared to my deserts. 
One day in our wrestling he contrived to get to 
his feet while I was astride of his back. He had 
discovered a possible purpose in life and I had 
found my wildest joy. No pony ever served as a 
better mount. His broad well-cushioned back 
was comfortable, his speed and endurance unex- 
ampled, he was always willing and usually 
obedient. If I related some of the places and 
distances I have ridden him, it would not be 
believed. 

All Colebrook side came to know us and love 
him—maybe they loved us both, and one late 
afternoon there was great grief in the town and 


MISS PHILLIPS AND “DOROTHY Q” 


vicinage. There had been a company dinner 
that day at the Hatfields and Lion, aware of 
the preparations, had been on hand and dined 
heartily on the breakings of the feast. So 
heartily in fact that thereafter Doris Hatfield 
remarked that he seemed ill and behaved in a 
mysterious manner. Some time later he van- 
ished. When the unaccustomed diversions of the 
day had palled upon me I began to look for my 
beloved companion and after an hour’s search, 
without even finding anyone who had seen him, 
I began to sound a lugubrious alarm. Slowly 
the afternoon dragged away and my grief grew 
with the hours. The approach of night seemed 
suddenly to widen the field of my sympathy. The 
family became interested, the Hatfields and, next, 
the neighbors. There are lusty-lunged men in 
our mountains and some of them went out on the 
hillside and began to call for him. 

Instantly their voices, flung over against 
Monadnock mountain, came rippling here and 


there over the gloaming valley in fantastic 
mockery. The whole town heard. All the dogs 
for miles took up the cry. Far and near the 
word spread that there was an alarm for Lion 
and soon it became noised about that the yellow- 
headed Phillips young ’un was also among the 
lost. From every side as the shadows thickened 
booted men began to appear bringing lanterns 
and offering their aid to search the mountains. 
The whole region was a clamor of calls and 
echoes. Now, my home is quite New England 
in that the parlor is unused unless there is a real 
use for it. At the very height of the excitement 
my sister chanced to look up to the house and 
there looming in the open parlor window, his fore- 
feet on the sill, his head turning and twisting in 
curious wonder as he listened to all the hubbub, 
was Lion. He had crawled in behind the piano 
to digest his dinner, that was all. Never again 
could he and I arouse any forebodings among 
those people. 
They even laughed over the principal conclu- 
sory event of our partnership. One day I had 
him harnessed and hitched to a wagonette of 
goods box origin and we were having a peaceful 
drive over a rough piece of dusty road. Just 
at the brink of a long hill a cottontail popped 
out from under a bush and bounded down the 
road. Instantly Lion was in fu!l cry and wild 
pursuit. The conveyance crashed into a stone 
and went to pieces. He fled on the faster. I 
had tangled myself thoroughly in the reins. 
They were strong as was the harness. For the 
next few minutes I hurtled down that twisting 
road, point of contact being sometimes on my 
head, sometimes on my back, but mostly I slid 
along on my face, now and then landing on my 
feet, but being unable to keep them. I was 
ground into the dust till a reasonably muddy 
complexion seemed assured for the remainder of 
my life. Something stopped us. What it was 
I do not know. Some say it was when I got 
wedged in a blackberry clump. I had been on 
my way to join the late J. Ambrose Pritchard, 
where he was painting, and it was he that rescued 
me and bore me home. Thereafter my imme- 
diate forebears did for Lion what the Germans 
do when they put ‘‘Verboten”’ signs all around a 
thing. The happy days were gone and he went 
out of my life. 
But transient are the sorrows of childhood. 
One Sappho, a handsome fox terrier bitch, 
brought two puppies into the world, one of which 
was christened Buster and the other Teddy. 
With them I forgot my Lion. Every dog has 
his appeal for me though I like big dogs best, and 
my penchant for collies is very strong. These 
two mites, though, I mothered and loved because 
I could mother them. Ah me, the thousand and 
one things that I might relate of their cunning 
and wicked doings, but they are chiefly remem- 
bered by others as well as myself for the bone 
game they invented! They played it from 
puppyhood to maturity, and they may have 
introduced it in the canine shades to which 
they have long since gone. 
Buster had initiative and Teddy had repose, 

if such a thing can be said of afox terrier. Buster 
usually found any bones that were to be dis- 
covered. If Teddy found one, Buster got it 
anyway. Then there was a mad race for our 
front yard. How often I have seen groups of 
people gather along the fence to watch what 
always followed. After a few minutes of a pre- 
tendedly fierce battle Buster would relinquish 
the bone to Teddy, who would lie down always 
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THE OVEN AT CAP L’AIGLE AND THE FERMIER'S BIG DOG 


in the center of the same glade of the lawn and 
assume an air of stern guardianship of his hold- 
ings. Forthwith Buster would dash away on 
the wildest of runs, circling round and round at 
amazing speed and making his circle as narrow 
as was compatible with the centrifugal force 
developed. He would run till one would think 
he would drop. Teddy would never move from 
the spot but lie there with the bone firmly be- 
tween his paws. In a little while the watchers 
would begin to observe something strange. The 
passing and repassing of this dog-comet before 
the guardian’s eyes seemed to be having a 
peculiar hypnotic effect. Eyelids would droop. 
The chin would bob as he nodded, and in the 
end he would succumb to a well simulated state 
of hypnosis. At the right instant Buster would 
rush in and snatch up the bone. Teddy would 
never stir. Three times, never more, never less, 
Buster with the bone in his teeth would circle 
the sleeping dog, then, leaping upon him with 
all four feet, startle him into wakefulness. Then 
they would amble off side by side and divide the 
provender. Thousands of times they have gone 
through that same identical performance, just 
as if it were some immutable hierarchical ritual. 

At the time of the Japanese war I had a beauti- 
ful black terrier whom we christened Admiral 
Togo, but never was a dog more misnamed. He 
had none of his namesake’s cleverness or dough- 
tiness. In fact he only serves in this chronicle 
to fill in ad interim to the day I got my first 
collie. 

He was brought to me because he had been 
orphaned. Not two weeks old, he was so little 
that he lay easily in the hollow of my two 
cupped palms and he was so soft, so fat, so lovely 
in color and so utterly helpless that the first 
minute served to enclose him in my heart. 

Is it not noticeable that the best loved children 
are the least speedily named? So it was with 
this little furry mite. He was so well loved 
that endearments always sufficed save when he 
was bad, then he was The Mutt, though his 
breeding was of the finest and his markings and 
points as he grew gave great promise for a career 
on the bench. By reference he is still The Mutt 
today. 

The greatest attraction in a collie is its 
unswerving devotion to the one particular person 
whom it recognizes as master, and one of its 
finest traits is its sage dignity. All collie pups 
are awkward, but at six months my wee bit of 
lemon and white fluff had become a great gangling 
dog with impossible long legs and nose. With all 


his clumsiness he had a dignity and savoir faire 
that many a human being might envy. At a 
given stage of his self-education he perceived 
that it was the proper thing to greet the arrival 
of a friend by presenting the right hand. Neither 
I nor any one else of whom I know ever suggested 
the procedure to him, but he began to offer his 
right paw solemnly to all visitors who came to the 
house; that is, if he considered them on a 
social equality with his mistress. Otherwise he 
remained nicely aloof. I have never seen him 
make a mistake, and once, I am ashamed to 
relate, his perception was better than mine. 

A friend had recommended a certain Mrs. S., 
who lived in one of the poorer quarters of Boston, 
as a suitable person to do some work for me. I 
wrote her to come to my house in Cumberland 
street, and when she appeared I only saw that 
she was a little battered thing with something of 
the appearance of the typical Boston Irish- 
woman who drinks, talks a very great deal and 
does about two-thirds of her work. In the first 
few minutes I received her in fashion to match 
that impression, but to my amazement The 
Mutt entered with the grace of a La Mole and, 
crossing over to her, gravely offered his paw. I 
was not long in discovering that she had been a 
principal in a noted Boston school and had mar- 
ried a college professor who succumbed to 
inherited alcoholism. As he went down and 
down she clung to him, but remained, for all of 
her toil-roughened hands, broken features and 
nondescript clothing, the fine little gentle- 
woman. The Mutt had taught me a lesson in 
snobbery. 

One idiosyncrasy in his shaking hands was 
that if the opportunity was not afforded him in 
the first few minutes that the visitor was in the 
house, no amount of persuasion or threatening 
would induce him to perform the social rite. 
Should the visitor so much as leave the house, 
only to go out of the front door and close it, then 
return, the pup was ready to offer his paw. 

Now comes what is hard to tell and always 
makes me choke a little. One early evening 
he was out in the yard and not properly watched. 
In the twinkling of an eye he was stolen, and 
though I raked Boston with a fine-tooth comb he 
was never found. If he has been fortunate, he is 
alive somewhere“today. I wonder where, and 
how he fares. Only those who understand 
would know how much I would give just to have 
him come putting his paws on my shoulders and 
looking up in my face in his solemn, old-manish 
way. But it will never be. 


It is an odd thing to feel one’s self patronized 
by a dog, to know that one’s presence and atten- 
tions are merely tolerated, but far up in the 
northeast on the Seignury Farm at Cap I’Aigle 
lives huge old Jean, a dog who has discovered his 
superiority in character to the average human 
being he meets. He is a giant mastiff and earns 
his living like an honest man pulling the fer- 
mier’s cart to and from the market town. 
Year after year I have seen him, sometimes 
briefly, sometimes every day, for weeks. Full 
well he knows me for I have pestered him to 
death with tokens of my regard, but though he is 
always civil as becomes a French provincial: 
gentleman, he has a way of looking sidelong at 
me under his wrinkled lifted brows that says, 
“H’m, a very nice young person; yes, in her way, 
but so very frivolous.”” I shall say no more 
about him. It humiliates me. 

The precise reverse is Dorothy Q. of Berlin, 
New Hampshire. For every ounce of her 
terrier body she has a ton of love to offer. The 
best of us get discouraged at times and feel that 
friends are few. Frankly, though I never con- 
fessed it before, I have detoured to Berlin just 
to see for a half hour the dog that I knew loved 
me with her whole heart and soul. A little romp 
with her, a little of that adoring presence, and | 
could travel on again—yes, go much braver. 


(To be continued) 


BINGLEY DALE 
(West Yorkshire) 
By S. J. DOUGLASS 
O Bingley Dale is matchless-fair, 
The sweetest vale between the seas: 
How bright the sun, how pure the air, 
With cooling stream and waving trees! 


Trace streamlets to the bubbling spring; 
Climb flower-strewn paths to moorland 
crest; 
You’ll hardly find so rare a thing,— 
For Bingley’s ‘‘England’s Throstle Nest.’’ 


All day brown songster charms the groves, 
His liquid notes entrancing all: 

Choice music trailing as he roves; 
But chief, pours forth his heart’s love-call. 


What dale so filled with melting lays? 
What bird so rollicks in his glee? 
Outdoing all that he essays,— 
His stage a hedge or spreading tree! 


Wild hyacinths paint mead and fell; 
Robin and linnet vie with zest: 

O where on earth so sweet a dell 
As Bingley, England’s ‘‘Throstle Nest?”’ 


ae 


THE UNDER DOG, Sidney Trist, Editor. 


This series of papers by various authors on the 
wrongs suffered by animals at the hand of man is 
issued in book form to afford to those who speak, 
write, and preach on these questions well-authenti- 
cated material upon which to base their arguments 


and appeals. Among the subjects included are the 
traffic in old and diseased horses, cruelties of the 
plume trade, animals in war, docking, slaughtering 
conditions, torture of show animals, treatment of 
pit ponies, trapping, and vivisection. Several of 
the essays are by Mr. Trist himself, while James 
Buckland, Madam Sarah Grand, and other writers 
less known to American readers, comprise the 
remaining contributors. 

Full-page reproductions of photographs and 
drawings illustrate the text. There is an attractive 
colored frontispiece, ‘“‘Ready for Duty,’’ showing 
the head of a horse. 

‘203 pp. $1.00, paper 50 cents. The Animals’ 
Guardian, 22a, Regent Street, S. W., London, 
England. 
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*“LONE WANDERING BUT NOT LOST” 


Among the stories told of the homing pigeon 
few have so touched an undefinable some- 
thing within us as that of which “Sunny 
Jim” is the hero. This bird is owned in Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania. There for years he has 
had his home. Had you looked at him some 
day when passing his loft you would scarcely 
have guessed that hidden somewhere in that 
tiny brain lay a faculty baffling all your wisdom 
and philosophy. One day they put him in 
box or basket and wrote as the address which 
marked his journey’s end, Rio de Janeiro. When 
the long trip by rail and boat was over he was, 
as one has said, “far on the other side of the equa- 
tor. One sixth of the circumference of the 
globe intervened between him and his home.” 

On the eighth of May they gave him his 
freedom. He rose swiftly into the air, then, 
without chart or compass, set his course with 
unerring impulse to the north, and vanished 
from sight. Forty-seven days after, on the 
twenty-fourth of June, weary, but with courage 
unbroken, he alighted upon the landing of the 
loft, back at Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 

No human eye followed or could have fol- 
lowed the path he took through 

“The desert and illimitable air.’ 

The history of that lonely experience, as on 
and on his wings bore him over strange lands 
and unknown seas, will never be written. What 
stirred within the heart and brain through 
blazing days and silent nights no mortal may 
ever know. 

Blind instinct was it? Did he follow as un- 
consciously some unrecognized law as the meteor 
does when it falls through space? We confess 
to a feeling of awe, to an emotion akin to that 
of worship, to a sense of mystery that positively 
humbles, as we see, in imagination, this wonder- 
ful bird folding his tired wings after the long, 
long flight. Bryant’s exquisite little poem, ‘‘To 
a Waterfowl,’ must have sprung from some 
such experience. What more can we say than, 

“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,”’ 
and what more steadying faith can we know 
than that which feels: 
“‘He, who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
F.H.R. 


“WHEN YE PRAY” 

There are many who have long felt that in our 
prayers, public as well as private, there might 
well be some recognition of that vast world of 
sentient life below us to which we stand so 
intimately related. Mrs. David H. Wright, of 
New Jersey, sends us the following letter which 
she is mailing to all the Bishops of the Episcopal 
church and to the delegates to the General 
Convention, which will be held October next: 

For many years it has been my sincere desire 
to have some words of prayer for kindness to dumb 
animals included in the Litany. 

Therefore I suggest that the clause, ‘‘That it may 
please Thee to have mercy upon all men,” be 
extended so as to read: ‘‘That it may please Thee to 
have mercy upon all men and incline their hearts 
to have mercy upon all fowls of the air, beasts and 
cattle.” 

Will you be willing to approve of this letter 
and to forward it with such approval to the proper 
Committee or Delegates that it may come before 
the General Convention this year? 

It seems to us that it would be a most fitting 
thing for this Christian church to do, to set the 
example to other similar bodies, of remember- 
ing in their supplications God’s other creatures 
of the earth. F.H.R. 


A BUTTERFLY IN CITY STREETS 
By GEORGE BIRDSEYE 
Astray from country’s calm retreats, 
Lonely it fluttered by, 
A butterfly in city streets, 
None of its kindred nigh. 
I wondered if, that sunny morn, 
It longed not for the rest 
Of garden fair where it was born 
And rose it loved the best. 


It seemed to know not where to go— 
Restless and weak of wing: 

No flower’s bloom, no water’s flow, 
No bird to welcome sing. 

Lost child are you in city streets, 
Without a guide to roam, 

While friends afar, with love and sweets, 
Wait for your coming home. 


AN APPEAL 


The work of Mrs. Jeannette Ryder in Cuba is 
in jeopardy. This brave self-sacrificing woman 
has laid a noble foundation in that island and 
has begun to rear a splendid structure. Cir- 
cumstances beyond her control have so seriously 
reduced her power to secure money for carrying 
on her activities that unless generous humane 
friends of the cause come to her rescue she must 
see the fruit of her long years of hardest toil begin 
slowly to disappear. We know Mrs. Ryder. 
We believe she has no rival in the cause we love 
when it comes to days and nights of self-abnega- 
tion and self-denial in the interests of animal 
life. Almost single-handed she has begun to 
change the whole attitude of the island as 
regards the treatment of animals. Now that 
General Riva, the head of the police department 
who stood so loyally by her, is dead, her outlook 
would be dark enough apart from any lack of 
funds. It would be an almost irreparable loss 
to Cuba and a lasting shame to the humane 
people of this country, if we allowed her to sink 
under her burden or by lack of support com- 
pelled her to relinquish her task. F.H.R. 


This picture was taken by Rodney W. Long, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, an eleven-year-old 
reader of Our Dumb Animals, when on his vaca- 
tion in Nova Scotia. 


SSS 
Veterinary Column | 
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Question: Can you tell me what is the cause of so 
much colic among my horses? I have nine head, 
and feed and water them carefully. I feed each 
horse, according to size, four to six quarts of 
ground feed to a meal, and first quality timothy 
hay, and do not overwork them. Last week three 
of my horses were taken with colic and one died 
after two days’ illness. Cc. 

Answer: Colic may be brought on by differ- 
ent causes: namely, irregular teeth, which pro- 
duce faulty mastication resulting in improper 
digestion; watering directly after feeding, there- 
by washing the food contained in the stomach 
into the intestines before the food has been 
properly acted upon by the gastric juices; 
intestinal obstructions; calculi, etc. To pre- 
vent colic, have the teeth examined at least once 
a year by a competent veterinarian. Give each 
animal a bran mash containing a handful of 
linseed meal, at least once a week. Water 
before feeding, not after for at least two hours. 
If the animal's teeth are in condition to masti- 
cate food properly, feed whole oats and not 
ground feed. Have salt in the manger at all 
times. 

Question: I have an angora cat two years old, 
and lately I have noticed him vomiting a’great deal, 
and have also noticed that the material emitted 
contained hair. Can you tell me the cause of 
this condition, and a remedy, if any? oO. L. 

Answer: When a cat is in poor condition it 
does not shed its coat properly, and the result is 
that old hairs stick to the coat, causing more or 
less irritation. To relieve this irritation the 
animal naturally licks itself, with the result that 
a considerable quantity of the loose hair is fre- 
quently swallowed, producing acute gastritis. 
Nature tries to rid the stomach of this foreign 
substance and so the cat vomits. -Comb and 
brush the cat at least twice a day. keeping the 
body as free as possible of all loose hair, and 
give internally a teaspoonful of syrup cascara 
sagrada once a day until the bowels are active, 
then discontinue. 


Note: The Society’s veterinarian will be glad to answer 
questions relative to the treatment of sick or injured ani- 
mals. Replies will be published whenever practicable. 


SPRAY THE HORSE 


Many are unaware that there are several 
sprays on the market which can be applied 
to the horse to relieve him temporarily from the 
tormenting flies. In some cases livery-stable 
keepers give their horses this treatment just be- 
fore sending them out on the road. The spray 
can be used in the stable also on days when the 
flies are bad. Dairymen use it for their cows as 
well. If one is too far away from a city or town 
where any of these preparations are for sale he 
may steep walnut leaves, and two or three timesa 
day go lightly over the horse with a sponge wet 
with this. One ounce of oil of pennyroyal to fif- 
teen ounces of olive, or cotton-seed, oil makes a 
good fly repellent. This can be poured into the 
palm of the hand and passed quickly over the 
coat of the animal. Through August and Sep- 
tember the pleasure of driving is largely spoiled 
unless in some way the horse is protected from 
the cruel attacks of flies. F.H.R. 


A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind; 

Remember, He who made thee, made the brute, 

Who gave thee speech and reason, formed him 
mute. 

He can’t complain, but God's all-seeing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry; 

He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge; 

And know that his Creator is thy judge. 
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WHEN THE GAME LAW’S OFF 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
A sharp report upon the quiet air,— 
A startled cry—a silence—then a leap 
From out the bushes to secure the spoil 
Made possible because no longer holds 
The law that makes a man responsible 
For life unduly taken, without cause. 
Now, for a time, while Nature dons her robes 
Of regal splendor, man may revel in 
His thirst for blood, and Nature’s haunts 
may be 
A charnel house for all who wield a gun. 
The game law’s off! The news like wildfire 
spreads! 
Our wildwood friends must crouch and hide 
awhile 
If they their lives would save. Just for a while, 
As in old Roman days, in wood and field 
The gladiatorial spirit may prevail, 
And man may kill, unmindful of the law. 
Home through the woods may he in safety go, 
His booty o’er his shoulder hung with pride, 
And manly (?) triumph in his every step. 
What matters it that back in woodland shade 
The fawn unmothered mourns—the starving 
brood 
Of nestlings cry in vain for food and care? 
A man, forsooth, must have his pastime;— 
then 
Why chide him that his ways are not your 
own? 
Pity him, rather, that his heart is cold 
To noble instincts; that the humane side 
Still slumbers undiscovered in his breast. 
The game law’s off! yet, sportsman, have a 
care! 
God’s divine law of love is: Spare, oh, spare! 


S. P. C. A. IN NEWPORT NEWS 
A Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has been organized in Newport News, 
Virginia, largely through the influence of Miss 
Martha J. Atkins of Massachusetts. The move- 


ment received the hearty endorsement of the 
press of Newport News, the Ministerial Alliance, 
and many of the most prominent citizens. 


A NEW WORD ON AN OLD BOOK 


At a mass meeting held recently by the 
Humane Society of Kansas City, Missouri, 
President Edwin R. Weeks referred to the fact 
that in that city some twenty years ago, was held, 
so far as known, the world’s first mass meeting 
in behalf of the horse, when an address on his 
humane and economic care was delivered, and 
to each of some five hundred men in attendance, 
who had the personal care of horses, there was 
presented a copy of ‘Black Beauty.”” Mr. Weeks 
went on to say: 

“Let me again commend to you this little 
book, a copy of which was this evening pre- 
sented to each of you on entering this auditor- 
ium. Thirty-four years after its first appear- 
ance, it is still the world’s chief message of 
mercy to the horse. Several million copies 
have been issued by our American Humane 
Education Society alone. This book, you will 
mind, was written on her death-bed by Anna 
Sewell, an English woman whose patient kind- 
ness and sweet disposition are more fully appre- 
ciated when we remember that she, herself, was 
a lifelong cripple. 

“From a literary point of view, ‘Black Beauty’ 
may be outranked by that other horse book, 
that work of transcendent genius, ‘A Voyage to 
the Land of the Houyhnmhnms,’ or by those 
musical and mighty lines in ‘Mazeppa’; but it 
excels the work of Byron in that its moral tone is 
of the highest and it surpasses that of Swift in 
that it is free from the contempt for the genus 
homo always felt and often coarsely expressed by 
the illustrious dean of St. Patrick’s. But of 
more importance to us in this connection than 
are all of the literary graces, it breathes a sense 
of justice and an unselfish love for the horse 
which are lacking in both Byron and Swift, and 
which were new to the literatures of the dozen 
odd languages into which this simple little story 
has been translated.”’ 


RETIRING THE WORK-HORSE 


HAT labor is life to the old horse 
whose days and strength have 
been devoted to hard and con- 
tinuous toil, is a fact that is 
coming to be more frequently 
noted as the equine veterans 
are laid off and other methods 
substituted for horse power. It 
follows that the fairest and 
perhaps most humane reward 
for the old horse who has work- 
ed habitually should not be 
retirement to absolute idleness 
but rather that there should be for him a gradual 
lessening and lightening of the labor to which 
he has so long been used. 

Old Charlie was a gray horse who had been 
active in the harness for thirty years, working in 
a lumber-yard. The owner would not sell the 
faithful old fellow, but retired him on a pension 
for the rest of his natural life. He was sent 
away to a pasture, but instead of kicking up his 
heels and rolling on the ground like a colt, he 
looked unhappy in an idle life, and so he was. 
For they took him back to his old stable in the 
city and to his old stall, and he picked up in 
health and spirits at once. When the other 
horses with whom he had done his daily tasks 
went out to their work in the morning Charlie 
would tug at his halter and try to get away with 
them, and so every morning they would put his 
harness on him and let him go, without cart or 
load, anywhere he wanted in the lot. This 
encouraged him with the idea that he was busy 
aiding the lumber business as he had done all 
his life. 

The work-horse that is relegated to absolute 
idleness after long years of service is not unlike 
the man who is similarly and suddenly retired 
from active business life. Both quickly become 
ill at ease and in many cases pine away and die. 
Men have prayed that they might “die 


Courtesy of Trotter and Pacer 
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> in the harness” and is there not good 
ground in thinking that under natural 
conditions such a fate is the happiest and 
most welcome to the old horse to whom 
life has been little else than labor? The 
animals have not had their last say. The 
old horse, under the force of habit and 
.4| _ love for work, teaches eloquently to men 
the tremendous power of habit, and the 
beauty and joy of an industrious life. 


ANIMALS REMEMBER ABUSE 


To tease any animal is unwise, and 
even dangerous. Animals never forget. 
A writer in Farm and Fireside shows how 
the dispositions of farm animals are 
made ugly or .gentle according as they 
are treated by the small boy. He says: 

“I know of two little boys and an old 
family mare. The old mare has often 
been teased by one of the boys, and 
when he comes near she lays back her 
ears, and with flashing eyes and snap- 
ping teeth tries to get at him. Some- 
time when he is off guard perhaps the 
chance will come, and who knows what 
j will happen? The other lad always pet- 
| ted and played with the old mare and 
talked to her, and she will come to him 

and follow him about anywhere. He 

never teased her, and she shows_ her 

gratitude in her only way. Teasing colts, 

horses or other dumb animals shows a 
j streak of hidden meanness and should 
not be permitted. It also spoils the 
animal. How much better to have them 
act from motives of affection rather ‘ 
than fear!’’ 
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SUNNYSIDE BAND OF MERCY IN AMBULANCE 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


OREGON DICK 


OREGON DICK, OLDEST HORSE IN PARADE 


FIRST PRIZE WINNERS IN WORK-HORSE PARADE OF OREGON HUMANE SOCIETY, PORTLAND, 1913 


SOCIETY INSISTS ON FLY-NETS 


Mr. E. B. McCurdy, agent of the Troy, Ohio, 
Humane Society, writes: ‘ 

“T recently conceived the idea of getting tags 
printed and placing them on the harness or on 
the vehicle calling attention of the owner or 
driver to the fact that we would insist on having 
fly-nets provided for all animals used for driving 
or working purposes. The success of the venture 
has been most unusual, some of the animals 
being provided with nets within an hour’s time 
after they were tagged, and we recall but one 
instance where the party has not yet provided 
his horse with same and he has promised to do so. 
The idea has been so successful that I thought it 
might be of interest to others.” 

A red tag is used, with this reading: 


THE TROY HUMANE SOCIETY 


Desires to call your attention to the fact 
that it will insist upon having fly-nets pro- 
vided for all animals used for driving or 
working purposes during the summer 
months. 


NOVEL WATER SUPPLY FOR HORSES 


In Blackwell, Oklahoma, through the cooper- 
ation of the city which supplies the water and 
various large concerns which provide the cement 
foundations, pipes are being put up in different 
places where water may be drawn for the horses 
during the summer. Three of these stations are 
available at present, and several more are 
expected through the generosity of public- 
spirited citizens. 


Blackwell is to be congratulated on its human- 
ity, and great credit is due the Daily News, which 
has devoted much space to this enterprise and 
to the cause of animals in general. The watering 
of horses during the hot days is not only humane 
but necessary from an economic point of view. 
As the News concisely states in a recent issue, 
many a good horse has had his career cut short 
because of neglect, and from a financial stand- 
point such neglect means unnecessary expense 
to the owner. 

We hope that other towns containing few, if 
any, fountains for animals, will follow the 
example set by this western city. 


MERCIFUL TO THEIR BEAST 

Of the thirty-seven passengers out on the 
Princess May on a recent trip, two of them were 
very interesting persons, says the Skagway 
Alaskan. They were Joe Ham and Dave Cun- 
ningham, of Dawson. These gentlemen brought 
their horse with them, and will take the animal 
outside to some warm place where the green 
grass grows all the year round, and there place 
him in charge of some one who is kind and 
therefore godlike, to be taken care of the rest 
of his days. 

The old horse has helped them during many 
years of travel in the Klondike and has never 
complained or shown a yellow streak. He is 
getting old now, and these big-hearted men of 
the North, who have never deserted anyone yet, 
are not going to commence dirty tactics on a 
faithful horse; so they put him on a car and then 
transferred him to a boat, and are taking him 
to a good horse country, where he can dream in 
the sunshine and switch flies. 


OREGON HUMANE SOCIETY 

Under the efficient presidency of Robert 
Tucker, Esq., with Mr. J. E. Rudersdorf, manager, 
the Oregon Humane Society is coming to the 
front among the animal protection organizations 
of the West. The illustrations on this page are 
of teams of the Society’s work-horse parade in 
connection with the annual Rose Carnival held 
in Portland in June. Next year the Society hopes 
to have a special day for its work-horse parade, 
when it will expect 500 to 750 teams in line. 


AN OLD WORK-HORSE 
By S. H. KEMPER, in Youth's Companion 
I think you are no kin of those, indeed, 
High-born to beauty and to splendid speed; 
Nor to those placed where the tide of battle sets, 
Arching and proud among the bayonets. 


The gentle forehead and the humble crest, 

The mighty shoulders and the fair, broad breast, 
The great limbs without grace or symmetry 
Fitted you for a different destiny. 


What have you gained from all the years that went, 
Monotonous and irksome, while you spent 

Your heavy, solid strength unsparingly 

In the work the end whereof you could not see? 
What more than a hard living have you won 

With all your labor underneath the sun? 

Have you found love and kindness to repay 

Your sturdy, faithful service day by day? 

I like to think that you were sure to find 

Those other toilers comradely and kind; 

You have not lacked a hand whose touch was dear 
To your old heart, a step you loved to hear. 

And now the utmost that you know of bliss 

Seems for a little while to stand like this, 

At ease and drowsy—what could you prefer? 

Hail and farewell to you, old laborer! 
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Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


Boston, September, 1913 


FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


FOR WANT OF THOUGHT 


A great multitude of men and women and 
horses are working seven days in the week at 
hundreds of our summer resorts to meet the 
demands of temporary residents who often 
thoughtlessly insist upon a service that is quite 
unnecessary. Ice, milk, often vegetables and 
other products of the farm that could, with a 
little inconvenience, be planned for on Saturday, 
must be delivered Sunday. Of course dealers 
in these things think of the summer in such 
places as their harvest time, but for all that, men 
and horses are entitled to one day in seven for 
rest. So far as our craving for comfort, irre- 
spective of the rights of man and beast, leads us 
to be heedless as to the welfare of others we are 
contributing to the burden of needless toil or 
suffering some one must bear. The summer 
is the killing season for thousands of poor horses 
at pleasure resorts, whose lives are worn out 
through the overwork to which they are daily 
driven F.H.R. 


CHEATING HIMSELF 


The man who tries to save a few dollars by 
buying second-class grain and hay for his horse, 
or by cutting down his daily allowance of feed, 
or by depriving him of suitable bedding, or by 
letting him go too long unshod, or by working 
him with an ill-fitting harness, or by sparing good 
axle oil, or by employing a cheap driver, is just 
as surely cheating himself as if he imagined by 
mixing sawdust with the family flour he was 
making the supply go farther. This seems plainer 
than a pikestaff, but there are men who give 
no evidence of that simple horse-sense that 
would teach them that to ill-treat, underfeed, 
abuse their own animals is to rob themselves 
of those very dollars they appear to be so eager 
to get. F.H.R. 


ECONOMY IN GOOD ROADS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued a paper calling attention to the increase 
in the value of farm lands wherever bad roads 
have been replaced with good ones. There will 
be no question on the part of those who know the 
facts, of the statements made. Illustrations 
are given of farmers, bitterly opposing the 
expense of improved highways, who discovered 
that once the improvement had been made 
they could sell their land at a very material 
increase in price. There is another feature of 
this subject which interests us, and that is the 
enormous saving of good roads over bad ones 
in wear and tear upon the horses. To say 
nothing of the loss in harnesses and wagons 
caused by hauling loads over the average country 
roads, the prolonging of the usefulness of the 
horse by well-made and carefully maintained 
roads would soon return to the farmer the 
increased road-tax. F.H.R. 


ON THEIR VACATIONS 


A goodly number of tired horses have been 
enjoying a vacation this summer at the Weld 
Farm through the kindness of friends who have 
made special gifts for this purpose. The most 
of them have stayed for two weeks, a few longer, 
as their need required. It is often with difficulty 
that we can persuade a poor man to let us have 
his horse for a rest. He is tired as well as his 
horse and hardly knows how to make a living 
without his faithful four-footed servant. We 
shall keep this up till into the autumn, or as long 
as our funds for it last. We use the Weld Farm 
because it is one of the best, and horses can be 
sent there without having to be shipped by rail. 
It is about five miles from the State House. 

F.H.R. 


OUR NEW DISPENSARY 


Nothing that the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has done for 
some time has apparently met so real a need as 
the establishment of this Dispensary. It has 
demonstrated, beyond all controversy, the imper- 
ative demand for the Angell Memorial Hospital 
for which we have been so long pleading. From 
the opening hour, July 28, at 10 o'clock, till the 
present moment, the veterinarians have been 
crowded with work. Men and women who have 
confessed their inability financially, to give their 
sick and injured animals proper treatment by 
employing a competent veterinarian, have ex- 
pressed the deepest gratitude for the opportunity 
the Dispensary has afforded them, and in more 
than one case have said, “God bless you for 
this!’” From nearly every walk of life they have 
come, rich and poor alike. The former because 
of the confidence in the veterinarians in charge. 

Of course we cannot keep any animals at this 
free clinic. But the cases that have required 
hospital treatment have been so numerous as to 
make it no longer a question as to whether the 
Hospital was a necessity. When one knows that 
there are more horses in Boston today than ever 
before, that, in spite of the automobile and the 
autotruck, they have kept pace in numbers with 
the growth of the population of the city, and that 
household pets are to be always with us, he can 
scarcely refuse us his aid on the ground that an 
animals’ hospital is not needed. Every gift for 
our Hospital will help on toward the day when, 
erected and equipped, it will do a vastly wider 
work than this small Dispensary can accomplish. 
We expect this autumn the Hospital will be be- 
gun. Meanwhile who will help us, either toward 
carrying on the Dispensary or in providing the 
Hospital? F.H.R. 


VEAL-EATING BOSTON 


The U. S. Government report on animals 
slaughtered in the establishments in this city 
under government inspection for 1912 contains 
considerable food for thought—a much more 
harmless kind of diet than the bulk of the 
meat referred to. Of cattle killed there were 
81,286, of calves 91,948. The total number, 
including cattle, calves, sheep, goats and swine, 
1,826,044. This report is only for federally 
inspected slaughter-houses. Besides these are 
the several places where local inspection alone is 
had. Ten thousand six hundred and sixty-two 
more calves butchered than cattle! This is 
very much like killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg. No wonder the price of meat keeps 
going up. We have contended for three years 
that this wholesale destruction of young calves 
would some day awaken the country to the act 
of folly it implied. Kill the mass of your calves 
and where will your milk and meat supply come 
from in the future? Some of this Boston- 
slaughtered veal goes out of the city, some even 


out of the state, but we doubt if any city of its 
size in the Union eats as much calf meat as 
Boston. This may account for some things 
never quite understood. There would be far 
less consumption of this special kind of food 
could the consumers follow these playful, win- 
some, guileless-looking young creatures from the 
farm and dairy over miles of railway transporta- 
tion, and then into the slaughter pen where, 
hungry, often starving, their soft and wondering 
eyes staring their butchers in the face, they 
are stricken dead. F.H.R. 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS IN CUBA 


The loss to Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, the presi- 
dent of the Cuban Band of Mercy, and to our 
humane cause in that island, by the assassina- 
tion of General Riva, seems to us, at the moment, 
irreparable. We have not heard from Mrs. 
Ryder since General Riva’s death, but we can 
imagine something of the crushing and heart- 
breaking blow it has been to her and her fellow- 
workers. 

Brigadier-General Armando J. de la Riva was 
at the head of the Cuban police. He won his 
title in the Cuban war and was at one time acting 
chief of the army. He was only thirty-nine 
years of age. He was a loyal friend of Mrs. 
Ryder’s work, without whom, on many occasions, 
she would have been powerless to maintain her 
cause. 

Two years ago, while in Havana, we called 
upon General Riva. He was one of the hand- 
somest men we have ever seen. With a fine 
physique, a striking face that won your imme- 
diate confidence, he possessed a clear, open, 
vigorous mind, and impressed you as a fearless 
and impartial officer. After his kindly reception 
and a few general remarks, I said, “‘General Riva, 
tell me about Mrs. Ryder. What is your opinion 
of her methods, and of her judgment in cases of 
cruelty?” His quick reply was, ‘“‘Mrs. Ryder is 
all right. Her devotion and service to the 
humane cause in Cuba are beyond commenda- 
tion. I stand with her always and intend to. 
Believe no criticism against her.” Only a few 
months ago we wrote him, expressing our appre- 
ciation of the support he had given her. He 
acknowledged the letter with new assurance of 
interest in her work and of his personal support. 

Because he had caused the raiding of a promi- 
nent club where gambling had been carried on 
in defiance of law he was brutally shot. He 
lingered from Monday evening, July 7, till 
Wednesday morning, conscious most of the 
time, and died at last suffering intense pain. 
His body lay in state in the city hall, and was 
visited, the Cuba News states, by fifty thousand 
people. Nothing in the published account 
touched us so deeply as the following words 
which we quote from this same journal: ‘The 
most distinguished men of the capital mounted 
guard about the body—and some women, among 
them representatives of the Band of Mercy.’’ With 
what sorrow and almost despair these latter 
stood through the long hours of silent vigil, we 
may only conjecture. F.H.R. 


THE HORSE IN BATTLE 


The Animalia, Asniéres-Seine, A. F. Dupont, 
editor, for June, 1913, makes the interesting 
statement that the first one to discuss the claims 
of the horse in war was M. Decroix, principal 
veterinary of the army, and at that time, 1866, 
president of the S. P. C. A. of Paris. After 
forty-seven years the subject has at last so 
aroused the attention of the humane societies of 
the world that there is every reason to believe it 
will find a place on the program of the next 
conference at The Hague. F.H.R. 


Self-Denial Week for the Memorial Animals’ Hospital, October |-7 | 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Telephone (Complaints, Seeinttonce, etc.) Fort Hill 


FREE DISPENSARY 
73 Central Street, Boston 
Open daily except Sunday from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C.,V.S. D. L. BOLGER, D.V.S. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN, 
WALTER B. POPE, HARVEY R. FULLER, 
DAVID A. BOLTON, EDGAR F. COMEE, 


Night Agent. 
MONTHLY REPORT 
Animals examined .................. 3171 
Number of prosecutions ............. 30 
Number of convictions ............. 29 
Horses taken from work ............ 147 
Horses humanely killed ............. 96 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals examined .................. 18,462 
Cattle and swine killed.............. 22 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests 
of $894 from Mrs. Martha M. West and $100 
from Mrs. Sarah E. Phillips; and gifts of $200 
for the Free Dispensary from Miss Annie H. 
Brown; $100 from Mrs. Elizabeth R. Stevens, 
and $100 for summer work for horses, from 
Mrs. Mary K. Bolles; $75 from Mrs. George F. 
Richardson for the Angell Memorial Building; 
and $50 each from John Fogg Twombly, “‘a 
friend” for the Angell Memorial Building, and, 
for summer work for horses, Mrs. John E. 
Hudson, Mrs. W. W. Warren, and ‘‘a friend.” 
The Society has been remembered in the will of 
Charles D. Sias of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $263.70 from the estate of Elizabeth 
F. Noble; $127.67, interest; and $113.82 from 
“a co-worker.” 

Boston, August 20, 1913. 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


OUR WATERING STATIONS 


Eighty-one thousand three hundred and fifty- 
seven horses watered in Boston during July by 
our summer watering stations and traveling 
water wagon. Three years ago, when we estab- 
lished these stations, we hardly imagined they 
would make such a record for a single month. 
Our gratitude is due those noble friends whose 
generous contributions have made this possible. 
We are but their agents and the credit is theirs, 
not ours. Their responses to our appeals for 
this work have greatly cheered us. F.H.R. 


ENJOYING A VACATION 


Our hope has been that the plan to give a vaca- 
tion to the horses of many who could not afford 
to do this themselves, would lead a large number 
of well-to-do business concerns to follow the 
plan in the case of their horses also. We do not 
always wait for a rest until we have fallen in our 
track. It’s far better to go away for a little 
change before we absolutely have to. It would 
be money in their pockets for many business 
houses to send their well-kept horses out to 
some trustworthy boarding farm for a couple 
of weeks each year. F.H.R. 


DOCKING AND NICKING 


In our crusade against docking horses we too 
often overlook another cruel practice known 
as “nicking.” This consists in severing the 
cords which make it possible for the horse to 
draw the tail down to the body. This operation 
sets the docked tail up, making what used to be 
known many years ago as the “‘bob-tail” horse. 
Comparatively little is seen of this custom in 
our country so far as our observation goes. If 
reports be true it is much more common in 
Europe and may well claim the attention of 
humane societies. Both docking and nicking 
are done, in almost every case, to please some 
purchaser who has no regard for any claim save 
that of a senseless fashion. Both are done with 
such secrecy that detection is next to impossible. 

F.H.R. 


A CLEVER HORSE 

We have often said that there is as much 
difference in horses as in people. They differ in 
looks, in color, in spirit, in endurance, in dis- 
position, and in intelligence. There is no deny- 
ing that there are very stupid horses. Many of 
us know also that there are not a few so clever as 
to startle us with what seems an almost human 
faculty. One of the best we ever owned, with 
an absolutely perfect disposition, could free 
herself from the halter with a facility that was 
at once astonishing and amusing. When one 
device for preventing this trick was apparently 
pondered over by her and its secret solved we 
tried another. At last we matched her shrewd- 
ness, and the first morning she was found with 
the halter on she seemed, to our imagination 
no doubt, to admit by the look in her eye that 


* we had been too much for her. 


A story from a Massachusetts town has just 
come to us of a horse that has learned how to 
turn the water on to the trough in his stall by 
working the faucet with his teeth. He never 
turned it off, however, and so it was taken out 
and a shut-off placed near the rear of the stall. 
His owner avers that, standing in the stall 
untied, a rope behind him, he has now learned to 
turn around, reach out some three feet and open 
the new faucet. 

But they have their limits. We know of one 
which will come from any part of the stable and 
back into the shafts when the carriage is headed 
toward the exit. Turn the carriage the other 
way and she will promptly walk into the shafts 
with her nose over the dash-board. F.H.R. 


HENRY B. HILL 

Our honored and esteemed treasurer is dead. 
At four o’clock on the morning of August 4 he 
passed quietly away to join the great majority 
on the other side. For thirty-five years he has 
been a director, for twenty-three years a vice- 
president and for nineteen years the treasurer of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Selected by 
President Angell for these various positions of 
trust, his life of unswerving fidelity and absolute 
integrity confirmed the wisdom of Mr. Angell’s 
choice. His loyalty to President Angell and to 
the humane work was of the heartiest kind. 
His carefully written letters to a multitude of 
correspondents in our own and other countries 
bore witness of great care in their exactness in 
every particular, and the best that he had was 
given to the many friends who wrote for infor- 
mation on’ innumerable subjects. In the So- 
ciety’s offices he was the kind and courteous 
gentleman in his relations with the employes 
and his thoughtful remembrances on many 
occasions are still fragrant. 

Mr. Hill was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
November 16, 1823. In 1846 he married Mary 
Louise Saul, also of Salem, who for sixty-seven 
years was a true helpmeet and wise counselor. 
She was but six months his junior and, very 
rightly in his eyes, was the best of women. She 
still survives him, although in feeble health. 
One of their three children is also living. 

Mr. Hill was from his boyhood a hard worker, 
doing with his might whatever his hands found 
to do, often at his tasks from twelve to fifteen 
hours daily. By industry, honesty and ability 
he rose to high positions in life, being active in 
the formation of a national bank in the part of 
the city in which he lived and also as a trustee 
of the East Boston Savings Bank, in which 
capacity he served for a longer term than any 
other member of the board. In the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, to which he was five times 
elected (three times to the House and twice to 
the Senate), he displayed his usual conscientious- 
ness, being present at the sessions, as he was 
wont to say, “every day, every hour and every 
minute.” In 1877 and 1878 he was chairman 
of the important committee on claims. 

He was also active in Sunday-school work. 
In 1880, when his pastor, the Rev. Warren H. 
Cudworth, made his journey around the world, 
Mr. Hill was selected to care for the Sunday- 
school of seven hundred members. 

In the humane work of our Societies he was 
intensely interested, and during President 
Angell’s declining years was well-nigh indis- 
pensable. At the age of eighty-six he wel- 
comed most heartily Dr. Rowley as Mr. Angell’s 
successor, of whom he said, ‘“‘having been inter- 
ested in humane matters for many years, he 
comes to us in the full vigor of a splendid man- 
hood, eloquent, able and efficient, and cannot 
fail of success.”’ 

In regard to his own work in our two Societies 
he wrote, “I would not exchange it for the 
wealth of the Vanderbilts.” Of such a man at 
the end of a long and useful life, it was truly said 
centuries ago, “A hoary head is a crown of 
glory if it be found in the way of righteousness.”’ 


Every city and town should be liberally 
supplied with drinking fountains for ani- 
mals. No gift to a community confers a 
greater pleasure than a fountain, and the 
person who turns aside a stream from the 
field and gives a watering-trough to the 
roadside, or provides a fountain at which 
man and beast can get pure water, is truiy 
a public benefactor. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 


For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Assistant Treasurer. 


Officers of American Humane Education 
Society 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . . . . . Cuba 
Edward Fox Sainsbury . France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Jerome Perinet 5a) Switzerland 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


AN ALMOST UNKNOWN HUMANITARIAN 


A correspondent of the New York Herald, 
apparently unidentified with any humane organi- 
zation, has recently contributed to that journal 
an interesting article on John Lawrence, an 
English writer of the closing years of the eigh- 
teenth century. Lawrence was among the first 
to advocate legal protection for animals. Jeremy 
Bentham, before the issue of Lawrence's book in 
1796, had taken this same position. Lawrence 
wrote “A Philosophical and Practical Treatise 
on the Horse,”’ and a ‘‘History and Delineation 
of the Horse.’” He appears to have been a great 
horse lover, and “a man of learning, a _phil- 
osopher, and a humanitarian.” The writer in 
the New York Herald says that in the history 
of legislation and organization in behalf of ani- 
mals, as published by the Royal Society in 
England and by the American Society here, 
Lawrence is not even mentioned. This is a 
strange omission. Mr. H. S. Salt, however, 
in his little volume, “Animals’ Rights,” speaks 
of him, giving the title of his work as follows: “A 
Philosophical Treatise on Horses, and on the 
Moral Duties of Man toward the Brute Creation. 
John Lawrence. Two vols., London, 1796- 
1798." Mr. Salt says Lawrence was “‘a literary 
farmer, a humanitarian, and was consulted by 
Richard Martin, M. P., on the details of the 
Ill-treatment of Cattle Bill, which became a law 
in 1822.’’ Lawrence’s name and the title of his 
work are given in the bibliography at the close 
of our little volume, ““The Humane Idea.” 

Two things Lawrence says, that we wish to 
quote: “The nearest road to perfect humanity 
is strongly to impress its necessity, beauty and 
excellence upon the hearts and minds of the 
rising generation. And I must beg leave to 
propose the subject of humanity to the brute 
creation as a proper subject for our clergy.” 
The second quotation is rather long, but it shows 
that Lawrence was no mean thinker and that he 
was generations ahead of his time: “It is but too 
easy to demonstrate, by a series of melancholy 
facts, that brute creatures are not yet, in the 


contemplation of any people, reckoned within 
the scheme of general justice; that they reap 
only the benefit of a partial and inefficacious 
compassion. Yet it is easy to prove by analogies 
drawn from our own” (this was substantially 
Bishop Butler’s contention) “that they also have 
souls; and perfectly consistent with reason to 
infer a gradation of intellect, from the spark 
which animates the most minute mortal exiguity, 
up to the sum of infinite intelligence, or the gen- 
eral soul of the universe. By a recurrence to 
principles, it will appear that life, intelligence 
and feeling, necessarily imply rights. Justice, in 
which is included mercy, or compassion, obviously 
refers to sense and feeling. Now is the essence 
of justice divisible? Can there be one kind of 
justice for men, and another for brutes? Or is 
feeling in them a different thing from what it is 
in ourselves? Is not his body nourished by the 
same food, hurt by the same injuries; his mind 
actuated by the same passions and affections 
which animate the human breast, and does not 
he also, at last, mingle his dust with ours, and in 
like manner surrender up the vital spark to the 
aggregate or fountain of intelligence? Is this 
spark or soul to perish because it chanced to 
belong to a beast? Is it to become annihilate? 
Tell me, learned philosophers, how that may 
possibly happen?” 

Our conviction is that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the meaning of life with all its realities 
of intelligence, affection and devotion in the 
animal, and which Lawrence here looks squarely 
in the face, our psychology and our ethics must 
consider with a seriousness that will be in strange 
contrast with the flippancy so often manifested 
now when the significance of any other creature 
than man is presented for discussion. F.H.R. 


NATIONAL HUMANE CONVENTION 

Governor Sulzer of New York, Dr. George 
Ditewig of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the Hon. John L. Carlisle, commissioner of 
highways of the State of New York, are among 
the distinguished speakers secured for the con- 
vention of the American Humane Association, at 
Rochester, New York, October 13-16. 

The two first days will be given to the dis- 
cussion of animal subjects, such as ‘‘The Humane 
Handling and Slaughtering of Animals,” ‘Im- 
proved Roads from the Standpoint of Humanity,” 
“Bird Protection,’ ‘‘Humane Education,” etc. 
The program for the last half of the convention 
will deal with problems relating to child pro- 
tection. It is expected that among the speakers 
will be the woman whose sufferings as “Mary 
Ellen,”’ a young girl in New York City, led to the 
founding of the first Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, in 1874. 

The sessions will be held daily from 9.30 A. M. 
to 1 P. M. and, on Monday and Thursday, from 
2.30 to 5.30 P. M. in the auditorium of Hotel 
Seneca, which will be the convention's head- 
quarters. A general public meeting, with ad- 
dresses by speakers of national reputation, will 
be held at Convention Hall, Monday evening; 
and an open forum for discussion of practical 
topics will be conducted on both Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings. The social features in- 
clude, on Tuesday afternoon, a reception and 
luncheon at the headquarters of the Rochester 
Humane Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, followed by an automobile trip 
through the city; and, on Wednesday afternoon, 
an excursion to the state fish hatcheries at 
Caledonia and to other points of interest. 

From advices received from Dr. William O. 
Stillman, Albany, New York, president of the 
convention, we prophesy that this thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of the American Humane Associ- 
ation will be one of the largest attended and most 
helpful and enthusiastic of any in its history. 


Angell Memorial Bospital 
“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His_ suffering 
creatures.”’ 
GEORGE T. ANGELL'S 
Appeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals opened, July 28, a Free 
Dispensary for Animals at 73 Central st., Boston, 
where anyone may bring their sick or injured 
animals such as horses, dogs, cats and birds; 
have an examination made by a veterinarian; 
treatment given upon the spot when necessary, 
and receive a prescription for future treatment. 
This work will be carried on entirely without 
charge. 

Since the Dispensary has been opened, we 
have had an average of 22 cases per day. The 
result of this work is the most practical illus- 
tration of the need of a Hospital for Animals. 
The time has come when people, recognizing the 
need of such an institution, will come to our 
assistance by contributing to the building fund 
which is being solicited to carry out this benefi- 
cent and humane project. 

During the month of September a thorough 
canvass among the business men of the City of 
Boston will be made. We shall bend our 
energy to get quick results because we feel that 
the need of the Hospital is so great that we must 
devote all our efforts to its erection. 

We earnestly appeal to all friends and well- 
wishers to assist us by sending their contribu- 
tions. Our Administration Building and Hospital 
will cost about $200,000. Every dollar con- 
tributed to this fund will be exclusively em- 
ployed for the construction of said building. 


N N 
ATHANIEL T. KIDDER 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY Angell Memorial 


MRS. GEO. T. ANGELL 


NEW WORK IN LOUISIANA 
American Humane Education Society Helps 
to Organize Morgan City and Lafayette 

The American Humane Education Society is 
cooperating with the Louisiana State S. P. C. A. 
in forming humane societies and spreading 
humane education in the far South. By taking 
advantage of this arrangement several residents 
in Morgan City, Louisiana, have organized a 
Society in that place. The opportunity came 
when a public official, in taking a cow to the 
city’s pound, was seen to beat her unmercifully 
and break off one of her horns. Public indigna- 
tion was aroused, and Mrs. M. J. Jolley readily 
secured the signatures of seven persons, as re- 
quired by the state law, for the organization of a 
humane society. 

Miss Louise H. Guyol, assistant secretary of 
the Louisiana State S. P. C. A., visited Morgan 
City and delivered two lectures before audiences 
numbering 1200 people. The Society starts 
with Mrs. L. B. Hall, president, and Mr. 
Homer L. Jolley, secretary, and twenty-six 
charter members. 


The Lafayette, Louisiana, S. P. C. A. was 
organized, with the aid of Miss Guyol, on July 9 
last. Mayor G. A. Martin and other promi- 
nent gentlemen attended the meeting, at which 
L. F. Salles was elected president, and Frank 
Myers, secretary. The Rev. W. A. Rolle, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, will seek to have Mercy 
Sunday observed in the churches. Miss Guyol 
had previously addressed 300 state teachers at 
the Normal School in Lafayette, and enrolled 
225 children in Bands of Mercy. 
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OUR CONSTANT FRIENDS 
By TIMOTHY C. MURPHY 
Aurora’s marching hosts have spread 
Their golden tents on every hill; 
Her spearmen’s shafts of sunlight sped 
To light the depths of lake and rill. 


Where parting night with pennons furled 
In full retreat has fled along, 

The wood-thrush greets the waking world 
With reveille of stirring song. 


In solemn tones from his retreat 
O’er forest shade and sunlit lawn 

He sings in measures strong and sweet 
The sounding anthem of the dawn. 


The robins hear the sweet refrain 
In field and meadow far away, 

And echo back in joyous strain 
The message of the coming day. 


These sentinels of Nature’s throng 
In morning’s blush their arts employ, 


' Proclaim by magic of their song 


The heraldry of light and joy. 
The homes and scenes of childhood fade 
In dim procession from our view; 
Each year our journeying is made 
Where change surrounds our pathways new. 


New friends will rise and disappear; 

Stern sceptre Father Time doth wield; 
But constant, each returning year, 

These feathered friends of wood and field. 


When time has dimmed the failing eye 
Borne high upon the flood of years, 

May Memory spread her wings and fly 
To bear their voices to our ears. 


BIRD CONCERTS 


The fashionable residential district of a Cali- 
fornia town has become the home of a colony of 
mocking-birds, the several huge oak-trees which 
remain in this section having become the nesting 
place of several bird families, and every evening 
it has become the custom for interested ones to 
visit that section of the city to listen to the truly 
marvelous concerts which are given by the birds. 

One of the birds, a large male, that is appar- 
ently well aware of his ability, is an especially 
fine artist. He has chosen a large walnut-tree 
as his stage and every evening shortly after sun- 
set he seeks this favorite position and gives his 
performances for an audience which is increasing 
in numbers daily. His first selection is inva- 
riably in imitation of a nightingale, which he 
continues for upwards of half an hour. This is 
followed by imitations of all the common birds, 
and he usually ends with the brilliant song which 
is peculiar to the birds and which, as is well 
known, rivals in beauty that of the nightingale 
itself. Residents are carefully protecting the 
birds and hope to see them nest there year by 
year. 

The birds are a real acquisition to the district 
and have become famous throughout the city 
for their brilliant song. 


A MORNING CAROL 


‘ only wild animals followed it, but, more 


e 


Ill. Autumn 


UTUMN with its varicolored foliage 
arrived, and then came frost with 
stricken weeds. The leaves fell under 
the touch of advancing winter. Our 

inclinations for food displayed a marked change. 
Insect life was not to be found. The scanty 
gleanings of the wheat-fields had all been con- 
sumed. In their stead were afforded a surplus- 
age of weed seeds, fattening, miniature, wild peas, 
and choice, large grains of corn. We waxed fat 
and attained the size of our parents, and our 
flight was noticeably swifter. There was an 
alteration in our habits when the foliage had all 
fallen. The nearness of man alarmed us 
more than ever. We anticipated danger 
on all sides. 

““We were now driven to the realization 
that our lives were continually sought, 
that our bodies left scent, and that not 


steadfastly, the sportsman’s bird-dog. 
Then came the days marked with the 
deluge of blood. 

“In the pea fields the dogs found us. 
We lay quietly and inertly as we observed 
the stiffening figure freeze into a self- 
hypnotic pose. Until the advent of the 
master on the scene, the dog remained 
unwaveringly over us. Then we leaped 
into flight and hurtled for the woods. 
As we heard the ear-splitting report three 
of the covey fell to the ground. The 
hunter pursued us to the woods. One 
after another of my family succumbed 
before his unmerciful aim. 

“Finally I, the last survivor, came 
within the range of the keen-scented 
pointer’s nose. I quavered in my cover 
of scrubby post oaks. I heard the 
crunching step of the gunner on the leaf- 
carpeted ground, and I flung myself on 
wing. Instinctively the thought struck 
me to dart to one side and interpose a 
large hickory between my body and the 
gun. I heard the shrill song of hissing 
shot strike the tree. It redoubled my 
determination to escape. I flew far back 
into an impassable thicket of elbow 
brush, alighted, and then ran 
hastily to a beckoning clump 
of screening plume grass. At 
last I was safe! 

“It was fully an hour before I durst 
venture from my hiding-place. Antici- 
pating the gathering call at each instant 
I remained attentive. But there was 
no sound other than the chattering of 
squirrels to reach my ears. I began 
with all my vocal force a far-reaching 
‘Quoi hee! Quoi hee! Quoi hee!’ I heard 
it penetrate the woods and die unan- 
swered in the distant fields. The bit- 
terness of my loss overwhelmed me. 

“As the blackness of night dropped 
on me I traversed the thicket undaunt- 
edly. I called and I called until my 
throat was parched from the futile 


lompson 


wy 


strain, but my ears were greeted not with 


an answer. I flew to a small bluff and, defying 
the customs of my tribe, I roosted for the night 
on a bare slab of rock. There I felt secure 


from interference. 

“T slumbered up to the moment when out of 
the darkness flamed the first signs of day. I 
resumed the gathering call, but like the night 
before no responses were borne to me. My 
spirits drooped and I sensed the immensity of 
my loss. 

“These are my lasting impressions of the 
south. The rest of my life was cast in the bleaker 
country of the central states. The manner in 


Photograph from Audubon Society 


RUFFED GROUSE 


which I became a resident here dates from my 
first hour of solitude. 

“When my frequent calls failed to elicit a 
response, I resigned myself to the weighty burden 
which had befallen me. I strolled on through 
woods, picking up, as I found it here and there, 
tart-tasting sumach seeds. Then I fed to a 
tangle of beggar’s-lice, and my craw was ex- 
tended to its fullest. I drank at a small water 
hole, and from there proceeded to a dry spot in 
the center of a decayed tramway. I rested, and 
gave myself up to the contemplation of my 
lonesome predicament. 

“We have not the same conceptions of death 
asyou. Weare subject to pathetic lamentations, 
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the duration of which ends with the day 
of affliction. We have only memory left, 
not a searing sorrow. 

“Without some of my tribe I was so miserable 
that my instincts prompted travel to where I 
should meet with another covey of quails. 
Never before had I realized so strongly my gre- 
garious tendency. We are not much to mingle, 
that is, one covey with another; only annihila- 
tion by the hunters or from some other cause, 
encourages scattered bands to remake a covey. 

“T pursued a course along a sluggish brook, but 
failed to see any signs of my tribe. I roosted 
that night in a field and, as morning broke afar 
in the west, I heard the call of a quail. I rushed 
toward the sound. It was some distance away. 
But what was distance, when the prospects of 
associates were there? In a long ravine, from 
which a farm in the adjoining valley was observ- 
able, there wasa path. I followed it. I had pro- 
gressed but a few feet, for my attention was drawn 
to grains of corn in the footway. Here was 
food in abundance before me. I fed as I walked. 

“The trail of grain led me to a small ditch, 
freshly made, which ended abruptly under a 
small contrivance of wooden slats. How came it 
there, was no thought of mine. But as I surveyed 
the ditch more interestedly I discovered that by 
stooping slightly I could enter and eat my fill. 

“Acting on this suggestion I laughed at the 
ease by which I had forced myself within. Here 
was a supply of grain worth striving for, and I 
fed bounteously. Suddenly, the bushes parted, 
and a large freckled-faced boy emerged. 

“T rose to fly, only to beat myself frantically 
against the slats. My greed had made a 
prisoner of me. 

“It is unnecessary to describe the harrowing 
details of my captivity, and the shock resulting, 
when I found myself in a crate with a goodly 
number of companions bound for the north. 

“T was informed that we were released in a 
shooting preserve. Everything was strange, 
but it only required a few days to reconcile us to 
our present environment. We of the south are 
accustomed to unlimited range. It was not long 
before we passed the boundaries of the preserve, 
and took up living on a near-by farm. Here we 
encountered that severe winter I spoke to you 
about. As I saw no hope after it for a sight of 
quails unless I returned to the preserve, I has- 
tened back at once and, assuming my part in 
sharing the cares of a mate, reared a new covey. 
Then fall came and I met with the accident 
which left me a cripple. 

“The open season came once more, and I fell 
during the first bombardment. One pellet 
crashed through my leg, another lodged in my 
wing and shattered the bone. I had, however, 
sufficient vitality to secrete myself beneath the 
thick crab-grass. I suffered indescribable tor- 
ture, as I remained there for many hours. Time 
and again I sensed the presence of dogs before 
darkness shielded me. 

“T shivered through the cold night but, at last, 
morning warmed my frigid limbs and _ instilled 
energy and strength. I fluttered, crawled and 
drew myself along in quest of food and drink, 
despite the excruciating pain. 

“I was in this state when Jenkins’ pointer 
picked me up in his mouth, and bore me to his 
master. I looked for the hot, fetid breath to 
stifle me, the powerful jaws to crush me. But he 
held me tenderly, even comfortably, to the 
instant when he deposited me in the hands of his 
merciful master. And then—’’ 

Suddenly a chilling sensation overmastered 
me. I tossed nightmarishly in the confines of 
the hammock. I was wide awake, I was dazed; 
and the cock quail was hurrying with others to 
roost. The dew of evening was on. 

(The end) 


A SPENDTHRIFT 
By NELLIE M. COYE 

Upon the thistle’s plumy breast the errant goldfinch 
swings, 

Nor for one moment stays to rest his eager, roving 
wings. 

“‘Welcome,”’ the stately Thistle nods, “‘“My sweets 
partake at will; 

You are at best an honored guest,—of honey sip 
your fill.” 

Sir Goldfinch waves his colors bright and _ sings: 
“*Per-chic-o-ree! 

I gaily flit from morn till night, yet gladly pay my 


fee. 

My gold I spread, nor deem it lost, in payment for 
your fare.” 

Then with a sweet ‘‘Per-chic-o-ree,"’ he soars into 
the air. 

Bright bird, the lesson we would learn which you so 


gaily sing; 

And to life’s feast with unconcern like yours our dole 
would bring; 

And as we pass from board to board with love’s 
bright coin in view, 

Like yours upon the thistle’s down, grow rich while 
blessing, too. 


THE NATURAL FLY-TRAP 

By EDGAR S. JONES 
N the attempt to exterminate the common 
house-fly we are all aware that much time 
and effort are being put forth. It isa fact, 
however, that with all the devices and all 
the cooperative plans of civic and health organi- 
zations in the general fight, the most effec- 
tive natural fly-trap, the English sparrow, is not 

given any credit for what he is doing. 

Much can be said against this little scavenger 
in regard to his relation to other birds, his care- 
lessness in nest building and his feasting on the 
spring gardens and the ripening field grains. It 
will have to be acknowledged, however, that his 
destruction of flies and their young overbalances 
many fold what little harm he may apparently 
do. The common feeding grounds of the English 
sparrow during the spring and summer months 
are unsanitary places. It is in the uncleaned 
alleys, about stables, or wherever there may be 
particles or piles of decaying vegetable and ani- 
mal matter that this rough and ready little 
fellow searches for his food. These same places 
are really fly incubators. The sparrow, aside 
from eating the parent fly and the maggot, is also 
the cause of the destruction of myriads of the 
tiny eggs. He scatters them about in his search 
for food, leaving them directly exposed to the 
sun and rain. It may be safely said that it is 
hardly possible that the entire bird family eats 
as many house-flies as does the much despised 
and falsely accused sparrow. An examination 
of the digestive organs of this garbage destroyer 
will prove beyond any doubt that he eats vast 
numbers of the fly maggots as well as the egg- 
laying parent. 

The destruction of the fly that lays the egg 
is of inestimable value to any community, and 
for this reason alone the English sparrow may 
be said to do more effective work than all the 
fly-paper and artificial fly-traps made. 


WILDCAT MADE HOME IN TOWN 


Living peaceably in a den beside the railroad 
within three hundred yards of the station at 
Rawlins, Wyoming, a wildcat was recently 
discovered rearing her family of four kittens. 
How long she had been there, why she should 
select so dangerous a place, and how she could 
exist and provide for her young, mystified the 
residents of the town which has a population 
of over 4000. It was decreed that the old cat 
must be slain in the interest of public safety, 
and she was driven from her home and shot. 
The four young cats were taken alive and as 
many different citizens are now raising them. 


ANT DWELLINGS 


NTS have been favorite objects of study 
since the earliest times. Certain highly 
developed senses which they pos- 
sess, as well as habits of industry 

and social instincts, make them creatures for 
whom the naturalist has special regard. 

In the construction of their nests there may 
be found a variety of types. There is the 
underground nest with its labyrinth of tunnels 
running through the soil with small openings 
here and there to the surface and over all a roof 
of stone. Another species prefers a different 
kind of house and so rears a hilleck of such size 
as will readily accommodate the numerous 
colony. It is said that in West Africa these 
hills are veritable mountains, containing hun- 
dreds of small apartments. 


ANTS’ NEST IN BARBADOES 


There is yet another species which builds an 
aerial or elevated nest. These queer ant houses 
are to be seen in the island of Barbadoes high up 
in trees. They are located in the crotch of two 
spreading branches and at a distance seem to 
indicate that the tree has developed some 
unnatural growth or disease. One of these nests 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 


USES FOR DISCARDED MAGAZINES 


Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

Every copy of your valuable publication should 
be “passed on’’ to other families after it has 
served its purpose in the homes of its subscribers. 
The missionary possibilities of such literature in 
frontier homes are wonderful. It is a sin to 
destroy it when so much good can be done with 
it at very small expense. 

Rev. B. A. LOVING, Sup’t 

Woodward, Okla. The Paper Mission. 
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ABOUT ABBIE 
Abbie Ben Adams—may her life be spared! 
Awoke one night, and felt a trifle scared; 
For on her shirtwaist box, cross-legged, sate 
A Vision writing on a little slate. 
Exceeding nervousness made Abbie quake; 
And to the Vision timidly she spake: 
‘‘What writest thou?’’ The Vision looked appalled 
At her presumption, and quite coldly drawled: 
“The list of Our Best People who depart 
For watering-places sumptuous and smart.” 
“And am I in it?’’ asked Miss Abbie. ‘‘No!”’ 
The scornful Vision said, ‘‘You're poor, you know.”’ 
“T know,” said Abbie; ‘I go where it’s cheap; 
I can't afford mountains or prices steep. 
But, ere you leave, just jot this item down, 
I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 
The Vision wrote and vanished. Next night, late, 
He came again, and brought his little slate, 
And showed the names of people really best, 
And lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the rest! 


CAROLYN WELLS in Life. 


SOME FAMOUS FIRE CATS 


M@|HAT cats learn tricks with diff- 
culty and usually make very 
poor firemen, is the observation 
of a writer in the Brooklyn, 
New York, Eagle, in the course 
of an interesting article about 
Brooklyn horses, dogs and cats 
as firemen. 

The case of “Peter” the mas- 
cot of 252 Engine, Central 
avenue and Decatur street, affords a strik- 
ing exception to the rule. Peter is a large, 
yellow cat that has been a pet at the fire-house 
for many years, and so perfect are his qualifica- 
tions for a fireman’s license that he has been 
adopted as a regular member of the department. 
At sliding the fireman’s pole, Peter ranks first, 
making the descent from the third floor to the 
bottom of the pole in less than three seconds. 
The cat is perfectly familiar with the alarms, 
and, when sleeping with the men on the third 
floor during the night, is ever on the alert for 
the duty signal. At the first sound of the alarm, 
Peter makes a dash from his bunk to the pole, 
with a flying leap he throws his paws about it, 
his front feet and back legs wound about the 
shiny brass surface in the very same way in which 
the firemen descend. With a single leap he 
reaches the driver’s seat, and seems to enjoy 
the honor of being the first member of the com- 
pany ready for action. 

Until recently, Peter never missed a fire, and 
on many occasions was known to have followed 
the firemen far up the ladders, until the smoke 
and flames drove him back. A bad fall, however, 
received while in the performance of duty, during 
a recent trip, so affected the cat that of late he 
has availed himself of the sick-leave privilege. 


Despite the injury and the ap- 
parent regret at his inability 
to perform his duties, Peter 
never fails to report, when 
the gong sounds. He slides 
the pole, jumps to the engine 
seat, and then, at a nod of 
consent from the captain, 
jumps down and mournfully 
watches the apparatus de- 
part. 

So famous has Peter be- 
come as a pole-slider and 
rapid ladder-climber that 
scarcely a day elapses but 
many people avail themselves 
of the opportunity to witness 
the exhibition. 

Peter’s most formidable 
rival for feline fire honors, so 
far as is known, was ‘‘Dick,” 
a large tortoise-shell cat of 
No. 107 truck, New Jersey 
avenue. Dick also took par- 


CAT NURSING YOUNG RATS 


This interesting picture was sent to Our Dumb Animals by Mr. 
J. A. White of the Benton County Enterprise, Warsaw, Missouri. 


ticular pleasure in sliding the At the Warsaw Produce Company’s a rat was killed which was found 
pole, and always chose this ‘° have eight young ones that had not yet got their eyes open. 


method of descent, at all 


They were laid on the floor when the cat promptly adopted them. 


times, to walking downstairs. 
His record for attending fires was excellent, and 
he was happiest when perched on the driver's 
seat, responding to a call. Dick was also a 
warm favorite with the horses, and at the end 
of a run would be found on the horses’ backs 
or purring contentedly at their feet. When 
Dick died, the mourning throughout the fire- 
house was general, for he had responded to every 
fire for years, and his knowledge of alarms and 
house routine, his friends declare, was perfect. 


A FINE DAY’S HUNT 
By HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 
Hunting with a camera 
Is better than a gun; 
Not a drop of blood shed, 
Spoiling your day’s fun. 


Over field and meadow, 
Pasture-land, afar— 

Nothing left to haunt you 
With a crimson scar. 


And your heart is joyous 
In your darkened room, 
When you see your game-bag 
Come from out the gloom. 


This, the stag with antlers 
Proudly to the sky:— 
Left him to his glory, 
Snapped him on the sly. 
Every living creature, 
Breathing just the same. 
No stain on your conscience 
Of the stricken game. 


A LEARNED CAT |, 
By A. RILEY CRITTENDEN 

Mr. Knight is a drayman at Howell, Michigan, 
who is very fond of his pets, among which are his 
horse and a big yellow tiger cat which is also a 
special pet of his wife. His barn stands but a few 
rods from his house. Between the two is a 
little open space whereon Mr. Knight is in the 
habit of throwing grain for the robins when he 
feeds his horse. The cat was at first somewhat 
of a trial at these feeding times, but in a little 
while she learned that the robins had rights 
there as sacred as her own, and she would let 
them alone when. they came to eat. The birds 
ceased to fear her and would eat quietly and allow 
her to walk right in among them while they were 
doing so. The peculiar part is that puss knew 
the difference between robins and sparrows and 
if a sparrow alighted on the feeding-ground 
either with the robins or alone, puss very quickly 
drove him away or had him for her dinner. 

Along last spring a hen belonging to Mrs. 
Knight died, leaving a family of little chicks 
which were transferred to a basket behind the 
kitchen stove, to grow up. One night they were 
all missing from the basket. As puss was the 
only living creature about while Mrs. Knight 
was out of the room, the cat was of course ac- 
cused. Ina few minutes the peeping of a chicken 
attracted attention. Investigation showed that 
puss had them all safe with her kitten and was 
doing her best to mother them. 


INDUSTRIOUS TABBY 
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A Pet Monkey in the Philippines 


By METTA I. TREMPER 


WAY off thousands of miles across the 
Pacific Ocean in the mountains of the 
Philippine Islands, scampering about 
from tree to tree, once lived a little 

monkey. He was still very young when a 
Filipino man found him one day and took him 
to his home down by the seashore. 

This little monkey had never been tied up or 
kept in a cage—the whole mountain-side was his. 
But the man put a bamboo pole from one @gBoa- 
nut tree to another and put an iron ring on the 
pole large enough to slide easily. To this ring 
he fastened a light chain about two feet long. 


“WILLIE,” THE PET MONKEY, AND 


To the other end of the chain was fastened 
another ring, which he placed around the 
monkey's body just in front of his hind legs. 
There the little fellow ran back and forth, hung 
down on his chain, or sat up straight with his 
head dropped on his chest taking a nap. His food 
—for he was not fed very well—was only burned 
rice, banana-peeling and water from a cocoanut 
shell. 

Now his pole was not very far from the dining- 
room window of a kind American lady, and by 
standing on tiptoe on his pole he could just peep 
in. During meal-time he would chatter and 
squeak and do funny antics to make the lady look 
at him. She began to call him “Willie,” and he 
seemed to like the name. She would say, 
“Willie, are you hungry?” and then how he 
would squeak! He would stand on his hind 
feet and hold his hands in position to catch 
whatever was thrown to him. A _ baseball 
catcher could not have done so well, I know. 
He would catch a slippery piece of banana and 
put it into his mouth in an instant. He liked 
sweet things, too, and would sit for a long time 
holding a lump of sugar in one of his little cheek 
pouches, or taking it out and putting it in again 
many times before eating it. 

Finally the Filipino man who owned him 
became so cruel to him that the American lady 
tried to buy him for her own pet. It required 
several days to settle the price, but she finally 
got him for sixty cents. So the monkey and 
chain and pole came over to her house to live. 
She fed him all he could eat, and it was not long 
before he was the fattest and jolliest of monkeys. 
His gray-brown fur was soft as silk and usually 
lay down flat on his back, but when he was angry 
it stood up all over like the hair on an angry cat's 
back, and he showed two rows of white teeth 
and drew his ears angrily forward. Willie grew 
to dislike Filipinos in general, and he had good 
reason to, for they had teased and misused him 


before he came to the house of the American lady. 

Sometimes the pole got loose and then Willie 
improved the opportunity by shaking it until the 
end dropped down out of the tree, and then he 
would slide off and be a free monkey once more. 
He would go to the top of every surrounding tree, 
take a nibble here and a nibble there of different 
kinds of fruit, and after he had scampered 
around and frightened every Filipino he could 
find, he would allow himself to be caught and 
brought home to his pole again. 

He liked everything that people eat, from 
meat and ice cream to pickles, excepting one 
thing, and you could not 
guess what that was. 
If anyone offered him 
salmon he would put up 
his little hand—and it 
did seem like a hand 
with its little thumb and 
fingers—and look as if he 
wanted to say, “Take it 
away, it makes me sick.” 

At first he did not like 
to take a bath, either, 
but after he had been 
compelled to take one 
every day for a while, he 
discovered that it made 
him cool and comfort- 
able in the afternoon 
when the tropic sun was 
mdi so hot, and he learned 
HIS MISTRESS to sit very still with his 
eyes closed while the water was being poured 
over him. 

For more than two years this merry little 
Willie was the pet of the American lady’s house- 
hold. He was always affectionate. He liked 
to climb upon the shoulder and cuddle down and 
pretend to sleep. But at last the day came 
when the American lady must leave for her home 
in the United States and Willie must be left 
behind with no one to play with him and nothing 
but burned rice to eat. In the evening, a 
Filipino boy came to take him away and it 
seemed that he had never been so full of fun and 
play. He did all of his little tricks, played hide- 
and-seek and finally turned one somersault after 
another, as if to say, ““Now you will not leave 
me, will you?”’ But the kind American lady pat- 
ted him fondly and said ‘‘Good-by,” and Willie's 
happy life became but a pleasant memory. 


FAST FRIENDS 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. The monthly publication, Our Dumb Animals, for one 
year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “ Songs of Happy Life.’’ 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy badges 
and supplies, and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Thirty-seven new Bands were reported in 
July, an exceptionally large number for a mid- 
summer month, of which twenty-four were in 
schools of Connecticut, eight in Louisiana, and 
one in Porto Rico. The numerals show the 
number of Bands in each school or town: 

Schools in Connecticut 

Hartford: Outdoor, 2; St. Joseph’s, 3. 

Windsor: Fourth; Fifth; Wilson Station, 2; 
Rodger Ludlow, 4; Third District; Sixth; Second 
District. 

Windsor Locks: Union, &. 

New Haven, Connecticut: Kindness. 

New York, New York: Association of Mercy. 

Fort Valley, Georgia: Mary Poor. 

Morgan City, Louisiana: Lily. 

New Orleans, Louisiana: Leon Volmer League; 
Golden City League; Michel Hyman; Willing Work- 
ers; Big Brothers; Chester Jacob Teller; Daily 
States Newsboys. 

Prairie City, Oregon: Dumb Animal Defenders. 

Barceloneta, Porto Rico: Porto Rican Protec- 
tion Society. 

Total number Bands of Mercy, 88,392. 


POSSUM-TIME IN DIXIE 
By LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 

Oh, de possum, he is hiding 

In de sweet persimmon tree; 
He is just de slyest feller 

That is possible to be! 
And his pelt is full and fluffy 

And his eyes is shining bright; 
They is like two yellow lanterns 

Up dere in de quiet night! 


I can smell de sug’ry ’simmons 
Rip’ning in de autumn breeze. 
They is hanging in de crimson 
Ob de tree-top’s leafy frieze! 
They is saying to de possum: 
“Travel by de trunk-line route; 
Come and get an early breakfast 
Ob our mellow fragrant fruit!’’ 


And he can’t withstand de pleading; 
It is far too much for him! 
And right soon de chap is feeding 
*Mong de branches deep and dim! 
Oh, it’s possum-time in Dixie; 
It is possum-time I say, 
For de ’simmons they is purple 
In de groves across de way! 
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WHY A HEN ADOPTED ME 
By MABEL P. ALLEN 


HE hen which adopted me was a common ordi- 
nary mixture of Plymouth Rock and Buff 
Orpington. She found a tin can in my 
cousin’s back yard, and, as it smelled good, 
decided to investigate it. Shortly after, a 
peculiar muffled noise called me to the 
kitchen door. I quickly saw the trouble. 
Mrs. Hen had her head securely fastened 
in the tin can. Try as she would she could 
not free herself. I feel for all the poor 
helpless things, so, although I laughed at 
the spectacle, I hastened to her relief. 

For some reason, my cousin’s chickens are all very wild. 
Knowing this, I approached this hen very carefully. I picked 
her up and, walking over to the kitchen step, sat down. Who- 
ever had opened that can had done a very poor job. He had 
cut two straight lines, something after the manner of a ‘‘plus”’ 
sign. Then he had partially turned the corners back. 

I had a dreadful time liberating that hen without hurting 
her. I was really surprised at her behavior. It proved to 
me right there that even the chickens, simple-minded things 
that they are, recognize the human superiority. She sat as 
calm as could be while I was working over her. Her actions 
said very plainly, “I know that you are big and powerful, and 
as you are of the mind to help me, only a hen, I put myself 
wholly in your hands.” 

The really funny part of the whole thing was afterward. I 
got the can from her head. Nota feather was sacrificed. She 
stood on the step looking at me. As she didn’t offer to go 
away, | picked her up, smoothed her feathers a little and set 
her down again. She seemed so grateful I decided to get her 
something to eat. It was quite a novelty to have a strange 
hen making over me. I stepped into the kitchen and got her 
some bread crumbs. From that time until they were all sold 
to some people that had a nice, warm sod hen-house, that hen 
never failed to greet me whenever she saw me in the yard. I 
am glad she has a good home, because when the wagon carried 
them away, her nice friendly clucks, bidding me ‘“‘good-by”’ 
was the last thing I heard. 


THE FIREFLY 
By RAY I. HOPPMAN 


In your radiant beauty—like a glowing gem, 
Flashing like a diamond in the sky; 
Worthy of a setting in a diadem, 
Brilliant, happy, little firefly. 


Like a spot of gladness—your resplendent gleam, 
Like a ray of sunshine in the night; 

Like the lonely beacon with its helpful beam, 
With your glowing, phosphorescent light. 


Floating in the darkness with your silent song, 
Mystic as Aladdin’s lamp of old; 

Flashing sparks of daylight as you drift along, 
With your shining spot of burnished gold. 


With your hopeful brightness, teaching men the way 
To live in sunlight when the path is dark; 

Changin grief to gladness, rege iat J night to day, 
Little firefly with your glowing spar 


THE MOUSE 


I’m only a poor little mouse, ma’am! 
I live in the wall of your house, ma’am! 
With a fragment of cheese and a very few peas 


' I was having a little carouse, ma’am! 


No mischief at all I intend, ma’am! 

I hope you will act as my friend, ma’am! 

If my life you should take, many hearts would it break, 
And the trouble would be without end, ma’am! 


My wife lives in there in the crack, ma’am! 
She’s waiting for me to come back, ma’am! 


“THE CHILDREN THEIR DINNER DO LACK” 


She hopes I might find a bit of a rind, 
For the children their dinner do lack, ma’am! 


*Tis hard living there in the wall, ma’am! 

For plaster and mortar will pall, ma’am! 

On the minds of the young, and when specially hung- 
Ry, upon their poor father they’ll fall, ma’am! 


In your eyes I see mercy, I’m sure, ma’am! 

Oh, there’s no need to open the door, ma’am! 

I'll slip through the crack, and I'll never come back, 
Oh, I'll never come back any more, ma’am! 


LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


YOUR TRUE FRIEND—THE DOG 
By MARY D. HEDDEN 


O not turn a homeless dog aside when he appeals to 
D you for food and shelter, but take him in. This is a 
duty you owe your God toward His helpless dumb 
creatures, which were placed on earth in our care. They are 
ours to use but not to abuse or permit others to do so. 

Never be ashamed to speak in defense of those who cannot 
speak for themselves. It is only the cowardly and weak that 
stand by and see cruelty committed and make no effort to 
stop it. 

Treat your dog kindly, for a cross word from your lips cuts 
deep. A kind word or act makes him supremely happy and 
contented. Feed him well; give him plenty of fresh clean 
water to drink; make him comfortable and warm; and for 
this kindness he will ever be grateful. He will love you, 
appreciate his home and guard it for you. CAN YOU FIND 
A HUMAN FRIEND AS FAITHFUL AS YOUR DOG? 
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RECEIPTS BY = MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
OR JULY, 1913 
Fines and witness a $246.05. 
For Special Summer Work for Horses 
Mrs. Mary K. Bolles, $100; Mrs. W. W. Warren, $50; a 

friend, $50; Mrs. John E. Hudson, $50; Miss Helen oh 
ing, $30; Lester Leland, $25; Mrs. A. N. Milliken, $25; 
Miss Mary A. Case, $25; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Walker, $25; 
Mrs. Charles I. Travelli, $25; Mrs. W. G. Nims, $25; 
Mrs. A. H. Davenport, $20; Miss Fanny E. Morrill, $20; 
Mrs. Henry S. Russell, $20; Mrs. Sidney Clementson, $20; 
Mrs. Herbert H. Eustis, $20; Francis B. Sears, $20; Mrs. 
E. Annie Upham, $20; James H. Stetson, $20; Dr. F. P. 
Sprague, $20; Miss Alice M. Davenport, $15; Charles H. 
Traiser, $15; Edward L. Parker, $15; Fred A. Davenport, 
$15; Mrs. John W. Carter, $15; “In memory of Teddy,” $7; 
Miss Mary P. Bacon, $3; David Chesrite, $3; Miss Vir- 
ginia C. Baker, $3; Mrs. A. G. C $2; Miss B. H. 
Stanton, $2; Emile Pickhardt, $2; s. S. 
class, $2; Miss M. H. Bancroft, $2; Miss A. M. Goodwin, $2; 
Mrs. Geo. Hollingsworth, $1; No name, $1; Miss Edith C. 
Wilson, $1; Miss E. C. Post, $1; Worcester, Mass., $1; 
Harry Hayler, $1; Miss V. W. Sargent, $1; Miss Ella E. 
Luke, $1; Mrs. C. W. McConnel, $1; Miss Lydia E. Sum- 
ner, $1; a friend, $1; North Adams, $1 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Robert S. Goff, Miss Elizabeth H. Bartol, Mrs. Ida S. 
Griffin, Charles A. Dean, Miss Lucy S. Brewer, J. Murray 
Forbes, Mrs. Charles T. White, Mr. ‘and Mrs. Chas. H. 
Stearns, Arthur F. Estabrook, Horace S. Sears, The Misses 
King, Mrs. James R. Hooper, Mrs. Donald Gordon, 
Robert Saltonstall, Mrs. H. S. Gr 
Russell, Mrs. J. S. Lee, Miss Dora N. Spalding, Miss 
Anna P. Jackson, Mrs. K. H. Newcomb, Charles W. 
Parker, Mrs. Wm. L. Parker, Geo. R. Armstrong, Gren- 
ville H. Norcross, Miss Helen Wheeler, Miss Mary L. 
Ware, Miss Elizabeth B. Brown, Mrs. D. W. Ensign, 
Mrs. Jacob Hittinger. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. J. H. Davenport, Brown, Durrell & Co., Melville 
L. Cobb, J. G. Chandler, A. B. Cutter, Miss Louise W. 
Caldwell, Mrs. Ida S. Griffin, Miss Edith Babcock, Charles 
R. Codman, Mrs. H. R. Blackmar, Roswell R. Robinson, 
F. H. Hedge, Mrs. John L. Conable, Miss M. H. Dennie, 
E. Frank Eastman, Lewando’s, Mrs. Geo. M. Nowell, 
a Mary W. Simpkins, Miss Emma Rodman, Mrs. 
J. S. Howe, Miss C. A. French, Miss J. F. Hathaway, Mrs. 
Langdon Frothingham, W illiam Simes, Lincoln F. Brigham, 
Hon. Perlie A. Dyar, Mrs. H. C. Mason, Mrs. E 
White, Mrs. J. B. Ames, Mrs. John E. Devlin, Mrs. J. c. 
Palfrey, Miss Julia Goddard. 


Members and Donors 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Stevens, $100; Mrs. Geo. F. Richardson, 
for Angell Memorial Building, $75; A friend for Angell 
Memorial Building, $50; Mrs. Sarah E. Skinner, $50; 
John Fogg Twombly, $50; Miss Ellen F. Moseley, $25; 
Miss Ella M. Gaylord, $25; Mrs. Eleanor S. Parker, } nad 
Miss M. A. O. Elder, $25; Mrs. H. B. Minchew, $20; M 
A. W. Morrill, $20; Mrs. W. M. Wood, $20; Miss Nettie B. 
Roe, for Horse Vacation Fund, $7; Mrs. j. H. Davenport, 
for Horse Vacation Fund, $7; A. F. Clark, $4; Hon. A. J. 
Jennings, $3.75; Mrs. M. A. Weaver, $3; Mrs. Carl Baer- 
man, $3; A. B. Emmons, $3; Miss Ray Ward, $3; Miss M. 
Louise Jackson, $3. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


N. E. Confectionery Co., Mrs. E. B. Everett, /{ ae K. 
Sears, J. S. Temple, Mrs. H. 1. Jordan, Mrs. C. K. Lamb- 
son, Mrs. Daniel Merriman, Miss C. E. Peabody, Mrs. 
F. P. Fish, Mrs. William Brewster, Mrs. William J. Rotch, 
Hon. George A. Draper, Mrs. K. H. Newcomb, Miss Mary 
A. Crompton, Rev. John O’Brien, H. W. Winkley, Frank 

Thayer, Mrs. A. E. Golbert, Grenville H. Norcross, 
Carter, Russell & Co., Mrs. Emma E. Morse, for the 
Dispensary, Mrs. Jacob Hittinger, for the Dispensary. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. Ida S. Griffin, Miss Cora E. Crompton, John 
Haskell Butler, Mrs. Benjamin Gill, G. O. Tobey, Jr., 
The Shepherd's Journal, Josiah F. Lane, Mrs. E. G. Bright, 
Mrs. Edwin Baker, Joseph Metcalf, Miss Grace M. Miller, 
Francis C. Foster, George B. Morrison, Charles R. Cod- 
man, Mrs. Henry Clarke, Mrs. S. S. Blodgett. J. I. Milli- 
ken, Miss G. L. Putnam, Mrs. W. F. Hooper, Mrs. Charles 
T. White, Mrs. A. M. Pickford, Benjamin Leeds, Lew- 
ando’s, Mrs. E. A. Darling, Mrs. A. B. Clum, Mrs. George 
Putnam, J. A. Skinner, Mrs. Annie B. Jennings, Mrs. 
F. E. H. Lewis, Miss Madeline Lawrence, Mrs. Charles W. 
Lewis, Miss Mary L. Kelly, Miss Mary W. Simpkins, J. H. 
G. Gilbert, Arthur N. Milliken, Miss Grace E. Gabriel, 
Edward L. Parker, Hon. W. M. Crane, Dr. Denman W. 
Ross, Miss J. F. Hathaway, Mrs. Emily P. Smith-Moore, 
Miss Lucy W. Rice, Eastern Drug Co., Miss E. E. Morrill, 
Mrs. F. J. Randall, Miss Eleanor G. May, Mrs. Otis 
Norcross, Thorp & Martin Co., Fred S. Webber, Mrs. E. 
Wilcox, Miss E. F. Munroe, in memory of Mary Frost 
Munroe, Winship, Boit & Co., Miss Cornelia Warren, 
Mrs. D. S. Thomas, Mrs. John S. Bartlett, Miss A. M. 
Goodwin, William Simes, Miss I. H. Ellison, Mrs. Joseph 
Baker, John H. O'Neil, Charles E. Ware, Mrs. J. L. Paine, 
Alexander Cochrane, Miss Miriam Barker, Miss Vera A. 
Pierce, Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Mrs. W. S. Leland, 
North Packing & Provision Co., H. B. Little, A. B. Wallace, 
Mrs. E. P. Elliott, Mrs. A. T. Potter, Miss Amelia H 
Jones, Walworth Bros., George C. Wood, Mrs. Pauline 
Cochran, Miss M. De C. Ward, Miss Eugenia Tiffany, 
National Biscuit Co., Mrs. W. H. Wesson, The Misses 
Gale, Mrs. J. B. Ames, The Misses Bumstead, Mrs. Cyrus 
T. Clarke, Mrs. Flora A. Morrow, Miss Alice R. Pattee, 
W. L. Robinson, Mrs. B. T. Butler, S. B. Woodward, M.D., 
Miss Katherine Bullard, Thomas M. Shepherd, Mrs. Ella 
F. Stafford, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mrs. J. Royce, A. J. and G. H. McMurty, J. Collins 
Warren, M.D., Mrs. Mary B. Hazelton, for the Free 
Dispensary. 


Entered 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. Arthur Hobart, Miss M. A. Church, W. H. Collins 
Co., F. W. Woolworth Co., Miss Elizabeth Southard, 
Plummer & Jennings Grain Co., E. C. Brownell, Clifford 
Baylies, J. H. Clifford, Mrs. L. Perry, R. S. Ashley, Mrs. 
~ 4, Tillinghast, Denison Bros. Co., Miss H. E. Netcher, 
Cc. Prescott, C. R. Hathaway, G. R. Wood, Mrs. 
De Davis, H. M. Hagensen, Mrs. Eva M. Hoar, R. N. 
Hathaway, G. H. Waring, Miss D. Ashton, Coville & 
Osborne, Miss M. M. Wardell, H. E. Pritchard, Rev. M. J. 
Carroll, Charles B. Cook, Mrs. G. F. Arnold, Mrs. E. P. 
Chapin, Mrs. J. D. Claus, Mrs. L. P. Kinnicutt, P. C. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. E. W. Heberton, Mrs. Joseph A. Ingalls, 
Mrs. Lyman D. James, J. F. Freese, W. H. Emerson, G. H. 
Janes, M.D., Miss M. V. Jones, Mrs. C. F. Thurston, 
Mrs. C. P. Stevens, Sewell Clark, Mrs. F. Browne, Miss 
Maud M. Spencer, for humane slaughtering, Charles W. 
ag Mrs. W. H. Hunter, John Heydt, Capt. J. Fawcett, 
Mrs. B. Kimball, Mrs. J. T. Remington, Mrs. C. L. 
Seachias. Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Perry, Allen Russell, Mrs. Sarah F. Johnson, Mrs. Alice 
C. Beckwith, Mrs. Geo. Ripley, David Merritt, Mrs. H. 
N. Lyon, G. W. Spaulding, Geo. G. Page Box Co., Miss 
Anna R. Turner, Mrs. Margaret Clark, Mrs. Anna L. 
Renton, D. B. Fenn. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Miss Angelia F. —% Mrs. Annie R. Raymond, A. M. 
Worthington, M.D., J. Hurley, Rev. J. Ps Chittick, 
Lucy Hall, M.D., H S. Pomeroy, M.D., F. Poole, 
Woodsum Coal Co., Geo. T. Wilde, Miss - F. Barry, 
Mrs. M. Julian, L. F. Shapley, N. 
aa Ww. Converse, Mrs. J. Royce, Mrs. 
E. M. Hardy, “Mrs. TE. Smith, Miss Millicent Davis, 
Mrs. Wm. L. Cobb, F. H. Payell, Mrs. Wm. G. Snell, 
Master Edgar J. W. Peak, Geo. M. Manning, 
Mrs. Emma Nelson, Randolph B. Hill, Mrs. Lida A. 
Cooley, Miss C. Bowers, Mrs. J. Lusini, Mrs. Harry Edgar, 
pts Bussey, M.D., Mrs. D. W. Rice, Winston M. Tripp, 


red B. Wilson, Mrs. Chas. H. Gifford, Mrs. E. C. Milliken, * 


J. B. Rhodes, Wm W. Barry, Albert W. Holmes, Jr., 
gy Holmes, Geo. W. Rose, Mrs. Walter J. Case, 
. W. Hervey, Timothy F. McCrihan, Mrs. J. G. Whalon, 
Mise Patty Wilcox, Mrs. Geo. Wilson, Mrs. Eliza W. 
Keene, Dr. J. M. Bonnar, F. C. Tripp, J. Smithson Wright, 
Miss Abbie Wood, Dr. Anna W. Croacher, H. E. Cushman, 
James Moorhouse, Miss Clara Peirce, Rev. Wm. B. 
Geoghegan, Dr. Henry Barnes, Ernest A. Dunham, Mrs. 
Lucy P. Greene, Mrs. Adele Wilbur, John Russell, David 
Sherman, Dr. Geo. Marsden, Dr. H. T. Heally, C. H. 
Carpenter, Rev. H. Deslaurier, Dr. N. Bertwistle, Mrs. 
John Valentine, Dr. Asa Auger, E. D. Brinkerhoff, Mrs. 
E. L. Griffin, Miss Vera Allen, Benj. W. Brown, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Ashley, Mrs. Annie Allen, Fannie E. Lewis, Rev. 
Lester Howard, Miss Laura W. Wood, Wm. B. Garlick, 
L. W. Mason, Mrs. W. J. Waring, Mrs. Robt. McGreggor, 
Mrs. Job Hathaway, Mrs. Adele Rigby, Rev. E. W. 
Whitney, Mrs. A. S. Lavers, Miss E. R. Snow, Marion L. 
Tyler, C. F. Atherton, T. P. Craven, Miss T. M. Beck- 
with, Miss E. C. Armsby, M. J. Perry, Edwina Magee, 
Mrs. J. W. Gamwell, Miss S. W. Pickering, Mrs. E. J 
Knowles, S. I. Briant, Mrs. Selina Howard, E. P. Jackson, 
Mrs. C. W. McConnell, Chase & Cooledge Co., Miss B. L 
Childs, Mrs. E. D. Eastman, Isabella F. McFarlane, Mrs. 
F. G. Merrow, C. W. Stone, J. H. Osborne, Mrs. A. S. 
Lewis, W. Whittemore, F. S. Whittemore, C. D. Tietgens, 
Miss S. A. Gage, Dr. Mary H. G. H. Simonds, 
No name (Orange, Mass.), Mrs. L. S. Lombard, F. A. 
Andrews, a friend, Mrs. M. H. Bancroft, Mrs. Carrie H. 
a. Dr. J. H. Barré, “Mrs. A. L. W ashburn, I. J. 
Clarke, M.D., Mrs. Frances Austin, C. E. Barron, S. 
Barrows, M. D., F. R. Chase, Felix Bareille, Miss Edith C. 
Wilson, for Angell Memorial, D. W. Clark, Harrison Bailey, 
J. L. Bicknell, Newton Brooks, J. C. Bartholomew, A. F. 
Cook, W. H. Bell, M. Baker, Mrs. D. A. Alden, Mrs. T. L. 
Brightman, A. E. Eaton, Mrs. D. Birnie, J. A. Early, 
F. J. Dutcher, Mrs. G. W. Cook, Mrs. E. C. Burrage, 
J. A. Dodge, H. A. Crossman, James Fraser, H. H. Dudley, 
H. C. Daniels, Miss H. E. Child, E. A. Allen, R. Britton, 
Rev. A. J. Dyer, Benj. Cummings, Miss E. C. Dix, Mrs. 
H. B. Dow, C. Henry, Mrs. C. T. Bryant, Mrs. F. E. 
Hardy, Miss Virginia Dox, J. F. Ferre, Dr. G. E. Fosgate, 
David Clark, M.D., Mrs. Thomas Heaton, Mrs. J. E. Gale, 


Philip Eiseman, Mrs. W. H. Furber, M. * Hudner, Mrs. 


J. B. Haskell, Mrs. Ella Hancock, Mrs. C. Johnson, 
Miss J. F. Eaton, Dr. Hugh Gaw, Hoag ee Walden, Mrs. 
H. A. Allen, Mrs. K. Francis, Mrs. A. M. L. Clark, Mrs. 
M. H. Hayes, B. B. Gilman, Miss V. C. Baker, Dr. C. E. 
Page, Mrs. C. E. Burnham, Miss S. E. Jackson, Mrs. E. L. 
Evans, C. M. Nash, O. M. Baker, A. S. Garver, Mrs. S. C. 
Garver, Mrs. L. P. Briggs, Miss M. F. Whitlock, Mrs. C. 
F. Baker, Rev. W. W. Jordan, F. W. Lee, F. O. Pillsbury, 
Dr. M. D. Lettig, C. W. Hatch, Mrs. GS. H. Heywood, 
Robinson Hardware Co., Mrs. C. D. Reed, Mrs. T. S. 
Conant, Edward Gay, Mrs. J. W. Hull, Mrs. J. N. Fay, 
B. P. Barker, S. E. Jordan, Mrs. N. O. Cleveland, Mrs. 
F. H. Nazro, Irving C. Paul, F. Robbins, G. M. Morton, 
M. J. Ryan, F. D. Mayo, Mrs. C. T. Mason, W. C. Parker, 
Mrs. J. W. Darracott, Mrs. H. M. Hazelton, for the Free 
Dispensary, C. N. Prouty, A. W. Rice, R . Lawrence, 
H. G. Partridge, Mrs. A. L. Merrill, Miss J. E. Kenny, 
Mrs. E. E. Luke, Mrs. I. E. Putnam, Mrs. W. I. Nichols, 
G. H. Perkins, Jr., Dr. L. H. Hendee, Solon Lovett, Dr. A. 
Greenwood, Mrs. L. M. Plympton, F. P. Higgins, Mrs. 
E. M. L. Putnam, Pratt Bros., W. A. Pike, Daniel Burt, 
J. C. Poor, Philip Rogler, Mrs. N. W. Kimball, Mrs. L. R. 
Smith, Miss Ysabel Swan, Miss S. Phillips, for the Free Dis- 
pensary, Mrs. M. Morrison, Mrs. A. A. Hibbard, Mrs. G. E. 
Woodbury, Miss K. S. Crosby, Miss M. E. Howe. 
Total, $2789.75. 
The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 

“we Taylor, $17.50; Joseph C. Whipple, $10.26; Mrs. 
J. McCuish, $10; Augusta M. Kennedy, $7; E. Jacobs, 
36.25; Cc. R. Wi oodward, $6; Mrs. W. R. Northup, $5; 
John Shorrocks, $4.50; J. B. Foster, $4.20; Henry Alder, 
$3; Elizabeth E. MacKaye, $3; Mrs. J. Ww. Morehead, 
.50; Miss Clara L. Botsford, $2.25; Mrs. Geo. Frick, 
$2; Mrs, John gy $2; Mrs. L. c Massey, $2; Mrs. 
W. H. Richardson, $1.60; I. L. Seyfer, =. 50; Franklin Sq. 
Agency, $1.50; Mrs. foal, Ford, $1.24; B. C. Sinha, $1.20. 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. C. W. Lewis, Sarah Radcliffe, W. D. Sawyer, 
Emily R. Tozier, T. B. Walsh, Winter Garden Times, 
Miss M. A. Parkhurst, Mrs. Clara E. Lyman, Miss Alice 
M. Porter, Miss Isabel Blake, Miss Sawyer, Hiram John- 
son, F. G. Bemis, Mrs. J. W. McCulloch, Miss Helen 
Blain, Mrs. C. R. Whiting, L. Prentiss, Mrs. E. Williams, 
Mrs. William Walley, Beatrice Gildersleeve, Mrs. Jean 
Thompson, Rev. J. Thompson, Mrs. Wm. Knight, 
—, Sub. Agency, W. S. Chapin, W. E. White, Miss 

A. Crosby, Mrs. W. A. Fowler, Mrs. John Kittredge, 
4 E. Campbell, Virgil M. Harris, Alice G. Clark, Jacob 
Van Gelder, Harold Williams, Mrs. G. Brooks, Charles E. 
Doucett, F. H. Pollard, Helen J. Reed, James Tulis, Grace 
M. Hart, R. W. Etbridge, Mrs. ic. wi Whittemore. 

All others, $566.64. Total, $703 

Sales of publications, $70.72. Total, $4259.66. 


re. BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
ON SOCIETY FOR JULY, 1913 

Estate a Mrs. E. F. Noble, $518.08; Mrs. G. G. W., 
$100; a co-worker, $83.89; Mrs. Lela G. Dodge, $20; 
Mrs. J. R. Nichols, $10; City of Taunton, $7.50; Miss 
E. F. Munroe, in memory of Mary Frost Munroe, $5; 
Isabel F. Abbott, $5; Mrs. Robert Cochran, $5; Mrs. 
F. A. Bidwell, $5; Am. Institute of Child- Life, $4; 
Emily P. Tozier, $3; Miss M. Louise Jackson, $3; Marion 
Co. (Calif.) Humane Society, $2.30; H. A. Darby, $2; 

. Kitto, $1.90; Mrs. Jonathan French, oo “sa Rose 
Wadsworth, $1.31; Cornelia M. Arnold, $1.25; 
Jordan, $1.25; Mrs. B. M. Schemmelfening, “—_ F. P. 
Connor, si “Mrs, Catherine James, $1; Mrs. Arthur 
. W. Cameron, $1; Miss ¢ L. Botsford, 


, $0.80. 
Small sales, $20.85. Interest, $127.67. 


A Hospital for Animals as a permanent 
memorial to George T. Angell, will plead 
continually for the cause for which he 
toiled incessantly, and be of priceless bless- 
ing to generations of the speechless crea- 
tion. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 

Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

NOTE.—This statement is to be made in duplicate, 
both copies to be delivered by the publisher to the post- 
master, who will send one copy to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General (Division of Classification), Washing- 
ton, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the post office. 

Editor—Guy Richardson, Box 166, Boston, Mass. 

Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Box 166, Boston, Mass. 

Business Managers—Officers of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stock). 

The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation). All funds and 
property controlled by Board of Directors. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 

None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 
of June, 1913. 
[Seal] James R. Hathaway, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires Nov. 1, none). 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelfty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year, clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 
Dumb Animals should 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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be addressed to the EDITOR, 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 
Published by the American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 


paper 10 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or .. per 100 
The Horse — Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. — 
Humane Education Leaflets, No.5............. aa” 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) ........ — 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card............. “ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors ......... im © 
The Horse’s Prayer, in two colors (Spanish) ..... 100 “ “ 
The Horse’s Point of View, post-card ........... 
Advice on Stable Management, card ........... a" | 
* 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) ......... ny 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) ...... 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow .......... a“ «+ 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ........ small 30 cts. 
cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ......... $1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4 ...... —— = 
What the Chained Dog Says .................. =r. 
About the Bird 

The Birds of God, anecdotes by Theron Brown, 

The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. .paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card iT ae $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 2 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds .... 
An Appeal to Every Woman ............. ec wae 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow ....... im 

About the Cat 
Humane Education Leaflets, No.8 ............ $ .30 per 100 
“Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” ................ 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 5c. per doz. ...... na * 
About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, story by Ida Kenniston, 

150 boards 58 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ................. paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at cts. ..... paper Scts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ............ paper 7 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by 37 pp. . 10 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping .................6-. $2.00 per 100 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ............... 2 rs 
Indictment of American see house, by Dr. 

Humane Education Leaflets, No. 6, animals ..... 
Humane Education Leaflets, No. 7, cattle ....... a. 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 

Humane Education 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ....... cloth 25cts 
Voices for the Speechless, selections for pee etc. Gath 50 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations ............... paper 16 cts. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by 

Geo. T. Angell, cloth, per 6cts. 
Vivisection — Opinions of Famous People (with 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by Mr. 

Address to Boston aa Schools, by Mr. Angell, 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .......... = = 
Woman’s Indifference, by Dr. Rowley .......... ls 


Humane Manual for Teachers, new edition for 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. liso“ « 


Festival of Tender Mercies 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How to 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 


White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small ..... 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped .. 4 cents 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ...............--00- 10 cents each 


8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) ..... $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ........... —o 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ................. a" -* 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


The above can be had in smailer numbers at the same rates. 
Special prices on large orders to be shipped by freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


NO FLEAS NO VERMIN NO DISEASE 


By the use of Prepared Cedar Bedding you can have a healthy and comfortable resting place for your 
Dogs, Poultry or Pets at a minimum cost. Used in Animal Hospitals, Kennels, and Poultry Houses 
throughout the country. Sold in bales or mats. Our Cedar mats for house use sent by parcel 
post to any part of the United States or Canada. Write for descriptive circular to 
FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY - - -  - SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


Send postal for free Sample Copy HAVE YOU A BADGE? 
THE Every Humane, Society Should Have Its Own 
NATIONAL HUMANE REVIEW Celluloid 
: ew Designs for Special Occasions. Celluloid, 

Published by AMERICAN HUMANE Metal and Other Novelties. Samples Free 
AssociaTION, Albany, N. Y. EHRMAN MFG. CO., P. O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


Dr.A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A. C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


19& 20, SOUTH st. 
BOST* 


IN.MASS 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 
HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 


Notice: — We will mail to any address in New England at A. L. EASTMAN Co). 


cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 

bridle such as were made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. Undertakers 

251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 


SPHINX DEODORIZER & AIRPERFUMER Telephone 2062 Oxford 


A burning pastile 


A "SKEETER CHASER SWIMMING 
: Every woman and child should learn to swim now and 
An air perfumer enjoy the summer months to greater advantage. We have 
skilled instructors, a fine pool and a swimming trolley 
10 cent BOX at your Dealers, which makes learning pleasant and simple. 
Druggists and Grocers, or LUNDIN’S GYMNASIUM & TURKISH BATHS 
postpaid (For Women and Children) 
2-44 St. Botolph St., Boston Tel. Back B: 


35 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Stanton’s Metal 
Polish; Lasco Silver Polish Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. 
OPPOSITE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SPRATT’S TOY PET BISCUITS 


For lap dogs getting very little exercise and 
requiring but little meat. 
Send two cent stamp for ‘‘ Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 


When in Doubt about those pains in the knees and up. Nothing to equal this in New England. Rooms 
and back, look to your feet! Weak arches cause with private baths for $1.50 per day and up. Dining 
untold misery. Room and Café first-class. European plan. Strictly a 
Miller’s Famous Arch Supporters temperance hotel. Send for booklet. 

give instant relief and prevent flat foot. Consult STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager. 


me, or order by mail. EDMUND W. MILLER, 


Specialist, 68 Pemberton Square, near Somerset 


Street, Boston, Mass., Dept.S. Miller’s Cele- 


brated Boots, with or without Supports. 


HUMANE BOOKS AT COST 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR The American Humane Education Society 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS offers its five most popular humane books 
INCORPORATED at five cents each, net, when ordered in large 
Undertakers quantities to be sent by express or freight: 
Black Beauty (245 pp.) illustrated 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst (154 pp.) 


The Strike at Shane’s (g1 pp.) 
The Lady of the Robins (194 pp.) 


SPECIAL SPRAYS These volumes are bound in heavy paper, 


At $3.00 and upwards printed from clear type on pages 7x5 inches. 
Also boxes of CHOICE FLOWERS for every purpose 
at $1.00 and up stent Address 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, INc. American Humane Education Society 


24 Tremont St., Boston : 
Telephone Main 4410 if more convenient 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents .........paper 9 cts. ( 
Italian ..... 
French or Modern Greek .........paper 25 cts. 
JAMES _ 
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Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and 
Headquarters for Our Two Societies 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Societp 


The opening, July 28, of our Free Dispensary for Animals has demonstrated the pressing 
need of our Hospital. The office hours of the Dispensary are crowded full. There are days 
when the time has to be much extended. But we can keep no animal there for treatment. 

We have never dreamed of erecting a $1,000,000 Hospital. We must have $250,000 for a 
modern, thoroughly sanitary and properly equipped building which at the same time will be a 
home for our two Societies saving heavy rental. Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
additional would endow it and perpetuate its work forever. 

Our land has been bought and paid for from money already contributed for this purpose. 

Every state in the Union should help build this memorial. Thirty-one states and ten 
different countries are represented in the $65,000 already contributed. 

We are most anxious to begin the building in September of this present year. Our appeal 
for the necessary money is earnest. 

WON’T YOU HELP US, AND HELP US NOW? 


Nathaniel T. Kidder Executive Committee 


$1,000,000 
Francis H. Rowley ) Building & Endowment 


Mrs. George T. Angell vat 


45 Milk Street, Boston. Angell Memorial 
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